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XLASSICAL AND SACRED PHILOLOGY. 


I. 
The “ Birds” of Aristophanes. 


Stvern’s Essay on the “ Birds” of Aristophanes was first pub- 
ished in the “ Transactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
t Berlin,” in the year 1830. An English Translation by W. R. 
damilton, F.R.S., made its appearance five years afterwards. 
‘ertain of Professor Siivern’s conclusions have been called in 
juestion by various German writers, but, so far as I know, his 
heory of interpretation has never been assailed. His general 
views have been received with unqualified assent, certainly with- 
out protest, by English scholars; and the book is still recom- 
nended to students about to read the “ Birds,” as supplying the 
master-key to the poet’s meaning. Those who recommend it 
share, I presume, in the Translator’s “earnest conviction that 
Professor Siivern has fully and completely succeeded in proving 
the proposition he has advanced :” it cannot therefore be out 
of place to confess, on the other hand, an earnest conviction that 
che said proposition is utterly untenable. I shall endeavour to 
nrove this assertion so far as my limits will allow. They will 
not allow me to combat Prof. Siivern step by step,—a process 
alike wearisome and unnecessary, for, if the basis of the theory 
de proved unsound, all the indices and lexicons in the world will 
not suffice to establish it. I do not undervalue his research, I 
acknowledge the plausibility of his conjectures as to the meaning 
of some isolated passages; I deny his general proposition, viz. 
that the “Birds,” over and above its obvious plot and purpose, 
Vou. I. March, 1854. 1 
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contains a subtle, recondite allegory, which the poet maintains 


from the beginning to the end, and works into the minutest _ 
_ wor 


details. 

I will first state as fairly as I can the main points of this 
theory, and then endeavour to shew that it is inconsistent with 
the whole tenor of the play and the facts of history, that it is 
unsupported by evidence, contrary to analogy, and alien to the 
nature of Ancient Comedy. 

I beg, however, to premise that when I arraign this state- 
ment as untrue, or that argument as unfair, I do not impute any 
intention to mislead: I merely assert that the parent of the! 
theory by his passionate affection for his offspring is blinded to | 
its faults. 

Siivern’s main points are briefly these (given as far as pos- 
sible in his own words): Over and above the avowed and patent 
purpose of “exhibiting to the public eye a view of the extreiie 
corruption, perversity, and vanity of the Athenian life and man- 
ners in general, particularly the licentiousness of the dema- 
gogues, &c.,” Aristophanes had a special and less obvious design 
of exposing the Sicilian expedition “as essentially a chimerical | 
phantom, which none but a vain ambitious population, of inflam- 
mable, giddy and volatile men, could have been induced to pursue; 
and besides several serious admonitions which are scattered 
about here and there, he clearly shews the selfish views in which 
it was conceived, and in the accomplishment of which it is likely 
to end” (p. 26); that is to say, that Alcibiades had conceived the 
expedition with a view to make himself Despot of Athens, and 
through Athens, of Greece, - 

The Birds represent the Athenian people ; the Gods, the Spar- 
tans as their principal allies; the men, the smaller dependent 
Greek states, collectively; Peisthetzerus combines the chief cha- 
racteristics of Alcibiades and Gorgias, Euelpides represents the 
credulous populace of Athens in conjunction with Polus of Agri. 
gentum, and the Epops is meant for Lamachus. 

“In pursuance of the poet’s ironical fiction, the strangers who 





have wandered so far from Athens that they can no longer find 
their way back to their country, are really only conducted into | 
the Pnyx; thus the action is carried on in the very seat and 
centre of the life of the Athenian people.” (p. 31.) 

It was impossible that the author of this theory could over- 
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look the numerous passages which directly contravene it. Indeed 
he himself collects and puts forward at the very outset of his 


' work a number of passages in which “the birds and men are 


blended together in their signification” (p. 10), and others, again, 
in which the Gods are confounded with both. “Indeed,” (he 
says), “to complete the confusion, the birds themselves, in whom 
the fundamental characteristics of the Athenian manners and 
constitution are satirized, have also such excellent and praise- 
worthy qualities, that in many of these they are evidently brought 
forward as models for the Athenians, &c.” (p. 11.) 

To an ordinary mind the simplest way of solving the difficul- 
ties would have been the abandonment of the theory. When 
the work of a great artist presents to you only “intricate confu- 
sion,” the natural inference is, that you have chosen a false 
point of view. But your learned German is not so easily moved 
fi m his standpunkt. Hear how Prof. Siivern disposes of these 
manifest objections : 

“No wonder then that this intricate confusion has thrown a 
veil over the fundamental idea of the poem, and has led to the 
opinion, that the author had merely in view a general satire on 
mankind, on the notions and relations of man, though with a 
special reference to the Athenian people. We shall not how- 
ever be led astray by it, if we reflect on the one hand, that such 
confusion is quite appropriate and congenial to the roguish 
humour of comic poetry, which conceals its aim in the play of a 
perpetually shifting irony, and thereby makes a stronger impres- 
sion upon those who see through it; and on the other, that we 
can easily distinguish what belongs to each of the three divisions, 
as a party implicated in the undertaking, from that which is 
extraneous to it; as for example in reference to the men, what 
belongs to them as one of those parties, and what to them as 
men; and in reference to the birds, what properly belongs to 
them as parties in the action, what in virtue of the masks given 
to them, and what as they compose the chorus. We must also 
take with us, that the confusion which we observe would natu- 
rally proceed from the object of the comedy; it being necessary, 
at the period at which ‘The Birds’ was brought out, that this 
object should be to a certain degree concealed. Whilst at the 
same time, with respect to the several parties engaged in the 
action, without impairing their fundamental diversity, it admitted 
1—2 
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of assimilating them in the course of working out the parts, and 
thus of satirizing the one by means of the others.” 

In the first place, we detect a glaring inconsistency in the 
Professor’s main proposition. According to him Aristophanes 
considered the Sicilian expedition to be “an essentially chime- 
rical phantom,” and yet expected it to be crowned with such 
signal success as to make its originator Supreme Lord of the 
subjugated Grecian world. If the scheme was likely to succeed, 
how could it be “essentially chimerical ?” 

Waiving the inconsistency, I think I can shew that both parts 
of the proposition are unworthy of our assent; the first being 
incapable of proof, and the second demonstrably false. 

I say then, first, that we have no ground whatever for sup- 
posing that Aristophanes did not share fully in the sanguine 
hopes of the vast majority of his countrymen. The whole play 
contains no word of warning; not a hint of impending misfor- 
tunes troubles its exuberant gaiety. For, in truth, no human 
foresight could have anticipated the disasters which befel the 
armament; disasters for which Greek history afforded no prece- 
dent. The most timid might have supposed that the cautious 
Nicias would at all events secure a safe retreat for his forces. 
I have no doubt that the expedition and the extravagant hopes 
of further conquest which Thucydides tells us were entertained 
by his countrymen, suggested to the comic poet the wild plot of 
the “ Birds,” as a piece of innocent satire which quizzed but did 
not censure, which jumped with their humour rather than blamed 
it. I see no reason to doubt that he with all Athens (except 
perhaps Socrates and Meton, if any reliance can be placed on 
Plutarch’s gossip,) anticipated the fall of Syracuse, and only 
grumbled at the tardiness of the principal commander, the peddo- 
vay, Which delayed so glorious a consummation. 

Secondly, it is demonstrably false that Aristophanes meant 
to warn his countrymen that the result of the expedition would 
be, to invest Alcibiades with the Baowela. 

Siivern quietly tells us, near the end of his “ Essay” (p. 141), 
“When the ‘ Birds’ came out it was not known what had been 
the result of dispatching the Salaminia for Alcibiades, how he 
had himself received the summons, or how it had been taken by 
the crew of the fleet, &c.” Now on this point depends the whole 
question, and yet Siivern, so prodigal elsewhere of needless illus- 
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tration, has not advanced an atom of proof in support of this 
all-important assumption. I say, all-important, because if it can 
be disproved, all the theory, so far as Alcibiades is concerned, 
falls to the ground. That the Salaminia had already been sent, 
is obvious from lines 145 sqq.: 
ot poe pndapas 

Hiv ye mapa Oadatrav iy” avakiwerat 

KAnthnp ayovo’ ewbev 7 Sadauwvia. 

Now I do not dwell on the manifest improbability that this 
long play had been written and studied by the actors and per- 
formed in the interval between the sending of the Salaminia and 
its return—a month, I suppose, at most; I think it can be 
shewn that the Salaminia had not only been sent, but come back, 
and Alcibiades in all probability condemned to death, épyup dixy, 
before the production of the play. 

The first indéecis prefixed to the play tells us é:ddéy6n én 
xa8piov év aorta; the second says the same, kaOjxev cis Gorv, with 
the additional information that he produced the ‘Audidpaos at the 
Lenzan festival of the same year. There is no ground for 
questioning that this statement is derived from the d:dackadia: 
it has never been questioned by any one. The Birds then was 
first performed at the city Dionysia in the year 414 3B.c. The 
city Dionysia were celebrated at the very close of winter. This 
is proved (if proof were necessary) by a multitude of passages, 
among others, by Thucyd. v. 20: Aira ai omovdai éyévovro redev- 
Tavros Tov xElmavos Gua Hp ex Avovvoiav eibis trav dorikov, K.T. A. 
Thucydides, as we know, divides the year into two seasons only, 
the summer and the winter, assigning to the latter about five 
months, ending with the vernal equinox, or thereabouts. Its length 
might vary by a few days or even weeks, according as the weather 
was more or less favourable for the continuance or resumption of 
military operations onagreat scale. The winter in question must 
have been of the average length at least, to allow time for the 
incidents related by Thucydides from ch. 63 to 93 of B. vz. 
(inclusive). There is the expedition to Syracuse, and the battle 
under its walls, the return to Naxos and Catana, the attempt upon 
Messene, where the Athenians remained thirteen days, and then 
returned to Naxos. After this a trireme is dispatched to Athens 
requesting that money and horses may be sent by the beginning 


of spring. The vote is passed; the money and horses are 
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collected and arrive in Sicily immediately after the resumption 
of active hostilities, dua 7G jpe edOds dpyouevm. The winter therefore 
cannot well have commenced later than the beginning, of No- 
vember. 

Again, the summer was not ended when Alcibiades was sent 
for home. Thucydides, after recounting summarily the flight of 
Alcibiades and his subsequent condemnation as events which 
succeeded each other at no long interval, proceeds in the 
62d chapter to relate the operations of the two rémaining 
generals, (werd 5€ raira, x.r.A.), the division of the forces into two 
parts, the expedition to Egesta, the fruitless attempt upon 
Himera, and capture of Hykkara, the return to Catana, the sale 
of the captives, the failure before Hybla, &c. for which we must 
at least allow four or five weeks. And then the summer ended— 
kat TO Oépos éredevra. 

From this I conclude that the Salaminia arrived at Catana 
with the summons for Alcibiades not later than the beginning of 
October. The intelligence of his flight would be reported at 
Athens by that swift-sailing trireme perhaps before the end of the 
month. His speech at Sparta was probably delivered before the 
end of January, (vid. Thue. vi. 88 sqq.) 

So far, then, from Aristophanes having any occasion in the 
middle of March to warn his countrymen against the growing 
power of Alcibiades at Athens, he had been for five months an 
exile, had been condemned to death for what appeared to the 
people in their then temper the most revolting of crimes, and 
was known to be most zealous in the service of the enemy. 

That there should be no ‘further reference throughout the 
play to an event which must have profoundly affected the 
Athenian mind, need not surprise us. 

It was a subject too dangerous for a jest, and the number of 
those implicated in the same accusation was too great to admit 
of its being a fit topic for the buffooneries of comedy in the 
presence of a miscellaneous audience. I think that the Poet’s 
regard for the success of his piece, and for his own personal 
safety, would be quite sufficient to deter him from jesting on this 
subject, therefore I hesitate to accept Droysen’s notion (Mus. 
Rhen. tv. p. 60) that the mention of it was specially prohibited 
by the enactment moved by Syracosius, although Meineke (m1. 
p. 948) gives in his adhesion. If Droysen’s opinion be correct, what 
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becomes of Siivern’s? His theory is then not only contrary to 
probability, and (as I have shewn) disproved by chronology, but 
absolutely prohibited by law. We have already convicted him 
of dvaypéuopos, we may now file a ypadi) mapardpor. 

I proceed briefly to examine some of the principal details of 
Siivern’s allegory. 

1. “The Birds represent the Athenian people.” 

According to my view, the Birds represent the Birds, and 
nothing else. There is positively no reason for supposing that 
the scene represented the Athenian Pnyx, except the occurrence 
of the word zérpa! In lines 10 and 11 we are expressly told that 
Attica was not even visible; Euelpides says (30 sqq.) that he 
and his companion have left Athens in search of a quiet life. 
When the Herald returns to announce the reception of his 
message by mankind, it is its effect at Athens on which he 
especially dwells (1277 sqq.) 

Again, the Birds (as Siivern has himself remarked) are fre- 
quentiy proposed as models for men in general and Athenians in 
particular. 

These multiplied incongruities do not disturb the Professor. 
His is the most “headstrong allegory” on record. The said 
incongruities were intended, it seems, “to throw a veil over the 
fundamental idea of the poem.” Truly the veil is so thick that 
I am sure not one of the ten thousand spectators could see 
through it. 

Whether is it more probable that Aristophanes, after con- 
structing an elaborate allegory, intentionally and deliberately 
violated and falsified it in a hundred instances, or that he 
sketched a general plot, the scene of which being in fairy-land 
admitted all kinds of fantastic vagaries, and then gave full play 
to his imagination and allowed his fun to run riot? On the 
latter hypothesis, the inconsistencies are natural, on the former, 
unaccountable. ' 

2. “The Gods represent the Spartans and Peloponnesians, 
together with the principal states in alliance with them.” 

Because, forsooth, “the balance of power was leaning to the 
Spartan side,” and, “the political weight and credit of the 
Athenians was sunken by the defeats at Oropus and Delium, and 
by the advances made by the Spartans on the frontiers of 
Thrace.” 
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This is a monstrous perversion of historical fact. Nothing so 
“sophistical” can be detected in Peisthetzerus even by a German 
Professor predetermined to find “sophistry” everywhere. The 
Athenians had indeed suffered serious checks and severe defeats 
at Oropus, Delium, Amphipolis, and elsewhere; but no one who 
reads the history of the Peloponnesian war, without a pre- 
conceived theory to maintain, can fail to see that their affairs 
were to all appearance more prosperous at the commencement 
of the year 414, than they were when the war began. They 
had destroyed the prestige of the Spartan name, had detached 
Argos from her alliance, and in fact felt themselves so secure at 
home that they conceived the idea of employing their super- 
abundant strength in the Sicilian expedition. It is impossible 
not to assent to the truth of Grote’s remark, that the Melian 
Dialogue is introduced by Thucydides to illustrate the over- 
weening insolence of the Athenians in this the culminating period 
of their prosperity: to point the moral, so striking to the Greek 
mind, that pride goes before a fall, exactly in the same spirit as 
the Poet’s, when he makes Agamemnon walk over purple to the 
House of Death. 

No Athenian audience would have tolerated at any time, 
least of all at this time, a drama which represented themselves 
as gaping, light-minded, feeble birds, and their enemies as Olym- 
pian Gods. What says Alcibiades (Thucyd. vi. 17)? Kai viv otre 
avéAmoroi mo paddAov TeAorovvnciot és npas éeyevovro, x.7.A.*; an asser- 
tion which, sanguine and vainglorious as he was, he would 


* Mr Grote’s interpretation of this 
passage seems to me quite untenable: 
‘* As to the Peloponnesians, powerful as 
they were, they were not more desperate 
enemies than they had been in former 
days :” and in a note he explains dvé\- 
moro. to mean “enemies beyond our 
hopes of being able to deal with,” refer- 
ring to Thuc. vil. 4, and vil. 47. (Grote, 
Hist. Gr. Vol. vir. p. 210). 

Now, in the first place, the Athe- 
nians did not consider the Peloponne- 
sians ‘‘desperate enemies” at any time 
of their history till after the battle of 
£gos Potami, least of all at this time. 

Again, if this be the meaning of the 


clause, how can the following etre kal 


mdvu &spwyrae be translated at all ? 

The two passages referred to do not 
justify Mr Grote’s interpretation, be- 
cause the word is, in both, neuter. VII. 
4, Opav Ta éx THs yjs odhiow... dved- 
morétepa bvTa. VII. 47, Td TE adda 
ére dvé\mcra adrois épalvero. I do 
not know of a single instance of dvé\- 
micros as applied to persons having the 
passive signification. The sense there- 
fore is: ‘In the first place (ve) the 
Peloponnesians never were so hopeless 
of success against us; and, secondly, 
(re) supposing them to be in ever such 
good heart, they can but invade us by 
land, and that we cannct prevent in any 
case, while we shall always leave a 
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scarcely have ventured to make if he had not been sure of 
being borne out by the general sense of the assembly. 

Nicias, at all events, is a witness perfectly unexceptionable. 
His language is quite clear as to the fact, that the war hitherto 
had resulted in unlooked-for success to Athens, and had raised 
her hopes as much as it had depressed the prestige and credit 
of Sparta. (Thucyd. vi. 11): émep viv ipeis d ’AOnvaion és Aaxe- 
Saipoviovs Kai rovs Evppdyous memdvOare: dia TO mapa yvounv aitay mpos & 
époBeicbe td mpGrov repryeyernoba Kkaradpovncarvtes On Kai Sixedias 
epicabe: xpi S€ yx) mpos Tas TUXas Tav évavTiov éraiperOa, GAda Tas diavoias 
kparnoavres Oappeiv pndé AaxeSdaipoviovs GdXo te Hynoagba 7 dia 7d aioypov 
oxoreiv drm Tpdm@ Ett Kai viv, hv Sivwvrat, opndavtes jas Td ohérepov 
ampemeés ed Onoovrat, k.T.d. 

I do not think it worth while to refute this assertion of 
Siivern’s at greater length; it is enough to appeal to any history 
of the period ever written from Thucydides to Grote. 

3. “The men represent the smaller Greek states, collect- 
ively.” 

Not a shadow of proof is adduced in support of this notion, 
which indeed Siivern seems only to have taken up as a pis aller, 
because it was necessary to find some prototype for oi avéperau 
cursorily mentioned in the play. It is sufficiently refuted by the 
speech of the Herald (1277 sqq.) above referred to, in which, 
while professing to relate how men in general had received the 
commands of Peisthetzrus, he relates only how the Athenians 
had received them. I assert positively that there is not a line in 
the whole play whereby a spectator could divine that the poet 
meant by “men,” the smaller states of Greece. When he says 
“men,” he means “men”—voild tout. 

4, “Peistheterus combines the chief characteristics of Alci- 
biades and Gorgias.” 

This strange statement appears to me to be implicitly refuted 
(so far as concerns Alcibiades) by what I have urged respecting 
the interval between the mission of the Salaminia and the pro- 
duction of the play. 

It will, however, be worth our while to examine the question 
more closely, in order to shew (1) that—besides the @ priori 
sufficient naval force at home to prevent thority is paramount, like that of Mr 


their attacking us by sea.” Little errors Grote. 
become important in a work whose au- 
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improbability that Alcibiades would be introduced under the 
circumstances—the play itself contains no ground for supposing 
that he is introduced; and (2) that the notion about Gorgias is 
as unsupported by internal, as it confessedly is by external, evi- 
dence. With regard, then, to Alcibiades—In the first place I 
cannot do better than quote the words of an author, perhaps 
the only one whose opinion Prof. Siivern would admit to be of 
equal weight with his own: 

“Some commentators have, indeed, attempted to draw a 
comparison between Peisthetairos in this play, and Alkibiades; 
but this is totally without foundation; the former is no war- 
loving commander, but the faithful counseller of the public, who 
unites the volatile, fickle people of the birds, and explains to 
them the power they would possess, if they would combine 
together in a well-fortified city, which being constructed midway 
between the gods and the men, would make both dependent 
upon them. He then directs the foundation of the city, and the 
ordinary affairs of the community, whilst the foreign relations, 
the forts, and garrisons are attended to by Epops, as commander- 
in-chief; he thus succeeds in securing to the birds the service 
of mankind, and recovers for them from the gods the sovereignty 
which they had lost. Here is a demagogue and commander of a 
very different character from that of Alkibiades; and whilst 
Peisthetairos, instead of exerting himself to destroy the demo- 
cracy, makes minced meat of the anti-democratical birds (v. 
1584), Alkibiades finished his career by the overthrow of the 
democratic constitution of his country.” 

This passage, with which I cordially agree, occurs in Pro- 
fessor Siivern’s Essay on the “ Clouds” (p. 58, Eng. Tr.), and was 
published just one year before the production of the Essay on the 
“ Birds.” In the former Essay, his object was to prove that Phei- 
dippides meant Alcibiades; in the latter Essay, that proposition 
is discreetly ignored: it would be too glaringly absurd to say 
that Pheidippides and Peisthetzrus were derived from the same 
prototype. 

But further, Alcibiades was in the prime of life, Peisthetzerus 
is an elderly man; cf. 320, yy’ an’ dvOparev adixOa Seipo mpecBira 
évo, Alcibiades was distinguished for restless activity, and 
entered with hearty enjoyment into all the busy phases of 
Athenian life; Peisthetzrus, disgusted with the same life, for- 
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sakes Athens to seek for rémov dmpdypova, 44. It is true that 
Peisthetzrus finds anything but what he seeks in the course of 
the play; but if the Poet had intended any allusion to Alcibiades, 
he would not have thus bewildered his audience at the outset. 
Again, the alarm as to the Salaminia above quoted is expressed 
not by Peistheterus but Euelpides; for whom indeed we might 
make out quite as good a claim to the honour of being Alcibiades 
in disguise. 

Lastly, the words od coBoivros odderis, if they have a serious 
meaning, seem to have been added expressly to warn the audi- 
ence that the two wanderers now soliciting their applause, did 
not belong to the band of exiles deservedly proscribed for their 
gross impiety. 

These discrepancies, then, prove that Peisthetzerus does not 
represent Alcibiades. Now with regard to Gorgias. In this case 
it cannot be expected that we should find so many points of 
opposition between the Dramatic Person and his supposed pro- 
totype ; because of Gorgias’s character we have very little infor- 
mation, and that little is not always traceable to any trustworthy 
sources. We know from Plato (Hipp. Maj. p. 282. b) that Gor- 
gias was sent by the Leontini as one of the ambassadors to 
Athens in the year 427 3.c. That he subsequently revisited 
Greece is certain; that he spent some time in Athens, very pro- 
bable; but that he ever made Athens his permanent abode is an 
assumption of Siivern’s entirely unsupported hy evidence. What 
evidence we have makes against it. Cicero, Orator, Lu. 176, 
says, “Isocrates, quum tamen audivisset in Thessalia adolescens 
senem jam Gorgiam....” Now if Gorgias had been a perma- 
nent resident in Athens, he might have heard him at home 
without going to Thessaly. Isocrates was about twenty-two 
years old, adolescens, when this play was produced. Moreover, 
if Gorgias had ever possessed a house of his own at Athens, 
Plato would scarcely have introduced him as the guest of Callicles 
(Gorg. p. 447. d). That he ever occupied so important a place 
in public estimation as that a miscellaneous audience would 
recognize him when introduced on the stage under a false name, 
ovk é£nxaczévos, and combined with another person, is quite incre- 
dible. For his popularity at Athens, Siivern relies upon an 
obscure Scholiast, whose words are €dOdvros 3€ Topyiov «is ras ’AOjvas 


> , ‘J - % 
emedei~ato exet Adyov kat eddoxiunoe wavy, Gore ivixa émedeixvuTo ddyov 6 
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Topyias éopriy ampakroy éroiovy Abnvaioz. Who does not see that this 
is a stupid matter-of-fact misconception of Plato’s joke at the 
beginning of the Gorgias? ‘AdX’ 7, 7rd Aeyduevor, karémw éopris Heowev 
kai iorepodpev; kai pada ye aoreias éoprijs’ TloAAa yap Kai cada Topyias 
npiv ddiyov mpdrepoy eémedeiéato. 

I may remark, by the way, that the Professor seems to 
have no notion that one piece of evidence differs from another 
in historical value. He places precisely the same reliance upon 
an anecdote, whether gleaned from Plutarch, or the Pseudo- 
Plutarch, or Philostratus, as upon a statement of Thucydides. 
Now I maintain that these anecdotes cannot possibly be relied 
on as containing even a nucleus of fact. For on what authority 
do they come to us? Collected and repeated by the compilers 
of imouyjpara, Who abounded in the Alexandrian and Augustan 
times, a class of persons who had no more power or inclination 
to sift fact from fiction than our own Mr Joseph Miller, 

“ And chewed by blind old Scholiasts o’er and o’er,” 

they cannot be converted into history by the endorsement of the 
most respectable name 600 years after date. They were assig- 
nats without assets when first issued, and it is only by fraud or 
folly that they are current now. The good sense of Plutarch 
discards those which bear falsehood on their front; he admits, 
without enquiry, all which are vraisemblable. It does not follow 
that we are bound to admit them as true. How seldom we can 
rely upon an anecdote even of our own time! They are invented 
for the most part, like fables, as a convenient vehicle for the 
transmission of a moral lesson or a good saying; sometimes great 
men, warriors, politicians, authors, are the interlocutors, some- 
times lions, foxes, owls; and I no more believe that Pericles and 
Alcibiades actually said the good things assigned to them, than I 
accept Phedrus and Lafontaine as historians. Some of the 
Greek anecdotes probably come from misunderstood jests of 
comic dramatists; some, perhaps, may have a basis of fact, and 
be derived from continuous tradition; but which these are we 
have no means of testing*. We may use of each and all the 
words Athenzeus (p. 506. 8) applied to one: rodro & cimep ovras 
GAnOeias €xet, Oeds av eidein. 


* How comes it that our Professor, and appropriate story of Gorgias and 
who accepts every anecdote for fact, and the swallow told in the Rhetoric of 
finds some allusion thereto in the play, Aristotle (11. 3)? 
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We may observe that in these anecdotes literary men assume 
an importance which they by no means held in the estimation of 
their contemporaries. Literature magnifies its office unduly. 

That Gorgias was ever a prominent personage in the eyes of 
the Athenian people, we have no proof. The émraguos Adyos of 
which we read, was probably a rhetorical exercise never spoken 
at any real funeral. At Athens such an office was, so far as we 
know, never assigned to any but an illustrious citizen. Still less 
is there any ground for the snpposition that it was spoken over 
the Athenians who fell at Urnez, 415 B.c.* It is not even proved 
that any Athenians fell at all (cf. Thue. vr. 7). 

Gorgias is only twice mentioned in Aristophanes, both times 
in conjunction with one Philippus, of whom nothing more is 
known, once cursorily in the “ Wasps” (421), and again in this 
play, to which I shall refer presently. He was, at all events, a 
foreigner, and Peistheterus and his companion expressly claim 
to be true Athenians, bred and born (33, 34): 

nucis S€ hvdH Kal yever Tiysdpevor 
adorot per aotav ov coBodvros ovdevis 
avertopec@ éx tis marpidos audow modo. 

Again, in 1700 sqq., the chorus denounces in a parenthetic 
song, the teachers of rhetoric, who fill their belly with their 
tongue; BapBapu 8 ciclv yévos Topyia re xai dikurmo, and imme- 
diately after, greets the triumphant Peisthetzrus with an enthu- 
siastic epithalamium. What more convincing proof could we 
have of the fact that Peisthetzerus and Gorgias are not at all 
connected in the idea of the poet, or meant to be connected 
in that of the spectators? 

The whole question may be thus briefly summed up: Peis- 
theterus is an Athenian, therefore he is not Gorgias; Peisthetz- 
rus is an elderly man, therefore he is not Alcibiades; therefore 
he is neither one nor the other. “ Therefore,” says Siivern, “he 
is both:’ a conclusion which common logic and common sense 
utterly repudiate. 

But Prof. Siivern will tell us, that Gorgias and Alcibiades 
had the sophistical element in common, which is reproduced in 
Peisthetzerus, 


* The vagueness of Philostratus’s to shew that no particular battle was 
words (Vit. Soph. 1. 9) elpyrac wéev él mentioned in the oration. 
tos €k Tv Trodtéuwv recovcw seems 
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That Alcibiades can be called a Sophist in any proper sense 
of the word, I utterly deny. His speeches, as reported in Thucy- 
dides, are not a whit more sophistical than those of Pericles 
or Nicias. They represent the headstrong, impetuous, bold, and 
unscrupulous man he was. His contemporaries, whom he loved 
to dazzle and amaze by his bravery, magnificence and reckless- 
ness, would have been astonished to hear him coupled with 
Gorgias as a Sophist. Aristophanes would have been as much 
astonished as any. 

Again, I deny that Peisthetzrus has any claim to be called 
Sophist. The words “sophist,” “sophistical,” occur hundreds 
of times in the Essay, applied to so many persons and things, 
that it is difficult to get a notion of the sense in which they are 
used. We may be permitted to suppose that, having no very 
definite sense, they are found very convenient to mask a halting 
argument, or hazy conception. If Peistheterus is a Sophist, 
because he is never at a loss for words, and uses any argument 
good or bad, in jest or earnest, to refute or overpersuade his 
opponents, then are Diceopolis, and Trygzeus, and Bdelycleon, 
and Lysistrate, also Sophists; even Mercutio, and Prince Hal, 
and Benedick and Beatrice, will hardly escape the like imputa- 
tion. “But,” says the Professor, “ Peistheterus and Euelpides 
are announced to the birds in three passages as Sophists.” We 
turn to these three passages. In 1. 318, they are called dexra 
Aoyora; in 409, Eevw codijs ad’ ‘EAXAddos; in 429, one is mu«vdrarov 
xivados, odpiopa, KUpya, Tpiupa, matadnp ddov. We are less surprised 
to find that one who can translate all these words into “sophists,” 
translates épy.0$jpa, “ sophists,” too. (62). 

I would ask, does Peistheterus act like a Sophist when he 
beats Meton, himself a co¢ior}s in the language of the Athenian 
people, (1019), and those two humbugs, the Government Sur- 
veyor and the Act-of-Parliament Vendor, (1045 sqq.), when he 
gives such salutary counsel to the would-be parricide (1362— 
1369), and when he administers such deserved chastisement 
to the Sycophant (1465)? In truth, he differs very little in lan- 
guage or spirit from Diczopolis or Chremylus, or Trygseus—he 
belongs to the ordinary type of heroes of comedy. The sympa- 
thies of author and audience go with him from the beginning to 
the end. He is an Athenian citizen “of the right sort,” endowed 
with qualities much admired in ancient Athens, viz. cleverness, 
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se cunning, and spirit, and rewarded by what all sympathize with, 

a success. 

es 5. ‘Euelpides is at once a representation of the giddy, san- 

id guine youth of Athens, and of Polus of Agrigentum.” 

dd It is, I apprehend, quite a novel idea, to represent sanguine 

S- youth in the form of a timorous old man, so novel indeed, that 

th the audience must have been left completely in the dark. There 

h is not one trait ascribed to Euelpides which confirms this asser- 
tion. 

d Of Polus we know absolutely nothing, except that he is intro- 

Is ff duced with great comic effect in the Gorgias. Whether he were 

S, ever at Athens at all, and whether the Athenians of 414 3B.c. had 

e ever heard his name, we cannot say. Certainly, he was not doris 

y per Gorav; and indeed all the reasons which forbid us to suppose 

is that Gorgias was meant by Peisthetzerus, tell @ fortiori against 

t, the notion that Polus was meant by Euelpides. If there were 

it the least ground for the former hypothesis, Philippus would be S 

is a much more probable conjecture for the famulus of Gorgias, 

ny than Polus. 

1, 6. ‘The Epops represents Lamachus.” 

l- Siivern’s reasons for this proposition resolve themselves into 

S three : 

e 1st, Lamachus has a large crest in the “Acharnians,” and the 

o Epops has a large crest in the “ Birds.” 

o 2nd, Lamachus was poor, the Epops is moulting (103). 

d 3rd, Lamachus could scarcely have been omitted in a play 


of which the Sicilian expedition was the object. 

Argument the first may well be left to fall by its own weight. 
e | No. 2 would have been more apposite if Lamachus had once 
n | been rich, The simile is applied below, with great propriety, to 
- | Callias. But for ought we know, Lamachus never had any fea- 


e | thers in this sense, and therefore could not lose them*, That he 
- § was poor is a well-established historical fact ; but Plutarch’s am- 
t q plification, that when appointed general he had to charge the 
- _ public a small sum ¢is éojras kai xpyridas éavrd, is probably a joke 
e 4 of some comic poet mistaken for a fact. 

> 7 * The well-known passage in the before, the year 425. No reason why 


Acharnians (614 sqq.), if taken as the he should be represented as “moulting” 
expression of a literal fact, only proves eleven years afterwards. 
that Lamachus had got into debt in, or 
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As for argument 3, surely if Nicias is not represented, Lama- 
chus may be left out too. It is mere trifling to say that “Nicias 
is not passed over, though mixed up with it in a very different 
manner,” (p. 47). Nicias is once mentioned by name, 363: 


tmepakovtifers av y dn Nixiay rais pnxavais, 
and once alluded to in the word peddouxay (639). 


What sort of proportion or harmony would thus be preserved 
between the allegory and the fact? Lamachus, the poorest and 
least influential of the generals, represented as King of the Athe- 
nians ! and Nicias, virtually if not nominally, commander-in-chief, 
then, in general estimation, the foremost soldier and citizen 
of the Republic, not only not represented, but scarcely men- 
tioned! 

7. “The scenery pointed to Athens itself as the theatre of 
action, and represented in fact the Pnyx.” 

The only ground for this opinion is (as I have said), that we 
have a zérpa represented on the stage in this play (54), while in 
the “ Knights” and elsewhere, we have zérpa and wérpa used for 
the tribune and seats in the Pnyx. But it must be observed, that 
the rock in the present case forms a kind of background, (as 
Siivern himself admits), and the action takes place at the foot, 
not on the top of it, so that all resemblance fails. The birds 
assemble below, the Athenian éxxdncia met upon “ the rocks.” 

But, says Siivern, Athens is pointed out as the scene of the 
action by line 301, where Euelpides says, ri dys ; ris yAatx’ "AOjval’ 
wyaye; and by 1455, where the Sycophant uses évéadi as if he 
were at home. It is not clear to me that ¢v6adi in the latter pas- 
sage does mean “hither to Athens ;” the Sycophant might hope 
to ply his old trade in the new city of Nephelococcygia. In any 
case, this and the other passage would be merely varieties of a 
very common expedient in all farce, for the production of a 
comic effect, where the actor, affecting to forget his assumed 
character and the supposed scene of action, appeals to the 
audience. As in the “Frogs” (the scene being as far below 
Athens as that of the “ Birds” is above) Dionysus asks Xanthias, 
274— 6, 

kaTeides ov mov Tovs matpadoias aiTdbe 
kai Tovs émidpkous ots edeyey nuiv; EAN. av & od; 
AIO. wm Tovs Oeots éywye kai vuvi y dpa. 
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Ahd again in the same play, 783, Zacus says: 
ddiyov Td xpnordv eat, domep evOdde. 

According to Siivern, these passages ought to prove the 
scene of the “ Frogs” to be laid in Athens. But at the very com- 
mencement of the “Birds,” especial care is taken to inform the 
audience of the distance to which the Poet, wt magus, transports 
them in imagination: cf. lines 9—11. The two Athenians have 
lost their way, which they would hardly have done in the vicinity 
of the Pnyx: 

Il. AX’ ovd’ drov yijs eopev oi8 Eywy Ere. 
E. evrevdevi tiv marpid’ av efevipos ov Tov ; 
Tl. ovd Gy pa Aia y évreidev "EEnxeotidns. 

Again, the poet takes pains to keep the spectators in mind 
that the scene of his play is between earth and heaven, in Bird- 
land, by a line which is, I think, generally misunderstood. [allude 
to 187: 

év péeow dnrovbev anp Eote yas. 
The true meaning of which is, “ you know the air is between us 
and earth.” év péow is here used as peragd sometimes is, with one 
of the limiting points (so to say) unexpressed. Compare Acharn. 
432 sqq.: 

& rai dos air Tydepov paxdpara, 

keira 8 dvwbev trav Ovecreiwy paxay, 

pera&d trav "Ivois. 
‘They lie above the rags of Thyestes, between them and those 
of Ino.” 

It would be wearisome alike to myself and my readers to 
follow the details of Siivern’s theory any further; nor is it worth 
any one’s while to trace the ins and outs of perverse ingenuity 
and misapplied erudition. I have said enough, I trust, to prove 
that the theory is in its fundamental assumptions utterly unsup- 
ported by internal evidence. 

But the internal evidence ought to have been strong indeed 
to outweigh the @ priori improbability resulting from the entire 
deficiency of external evidence. 

No other extant drama involves any such continuous allegory, 
(though I dare say Prof. Siivern, with his notions of the laws of 
criticism, might undertake to prove the contrary with respect to 
any or all of them); no such complex double piéos is hinted at 
by Aristotle or any critic ancient or modern; no scholiast has 
Vou. I. March, 1854. 2 
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preserved a hint of such an interpretation of the plot of the 
“ Birds,” eagerly as their congenial minds would have welcomed 
such a suggestion; and a discovery which has escaped the pene- 
tration of all the critics of Alexandria, Pergamos and Byzantium, 
is reserved for a barbarian Professor twenty-two centuries after 
date. 

To my mind it is quite clear that had any such subtle series 
of double entendres been originally conceived by the Poet, 
instead of the Professor, he would have left his audience then 
as completely in the dark as his critics afterwards. 

The holyday crowd which assembled at the Dionysia went to 
the theatre to get rid of serious impressions, not to receive 
them, to laugh at obvious fun, not to puzzle over a painful 
enigma. According to Siivern’s conception, the “Birds” would not 
be an old comedy at all, but merely an acted charade. 

The old comedy retained, throughout, its original “ autosche- 
diastic” character; the plot was eminently simple, and was never 
adhered to with uniform consistency; the poet always preferred 
his joke to his plot, and systematically sacrificed the consistency 
of his characters to the first pun that offered. 

How small was the demand which he made on the acuteness 
of his audience may be seen by the pains which he takes in the 
“ Knights” to make them recognize Cleon without the character- 
istic nose (230 sqq.): 

kat py S58, od yap éotw eénxacpévos. 
td tov Séovs yap adrov ovdeis HOche 
TOY TkKEVOTOLOY Eikdoal. TaVTwS ye pV 
yrooOnoera td yap Oéatpov dekidv. 

How then could they be expected to recognize “ two single 
gentlemen rolled into one” in Peisthetzrus? or that strange 
combination of a familiar genus and obscure individual in Euel- 
pides? 

This Essay of Siivern’s is one of the many attempts which 
dull commentators have so often made upon works of imagina- 
tion and humour to find some hidden signification, whether meta- 
physical thesis or hard matter of fact, beneath the brilliant 
surface, “and give the astonished Bard a meaning all their own.” 
Indeed, neither prose nor verse is safe from the interpretation 
of dunces. Lucian, Rabelais, Cervantes, Butler, Boileau, Pope, 
have each had a Dennis in turn. Pope’s burlesque commentary 
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on the Rape of the Lock is not a whit more absurd than the 
sober earnestness of Professor Siivern. 
The following extract is a complete anticipation of the style 
and method of the Essay on the “ Birds.” 
“Sir Plume (a proper name for a soldier) has all the circum- 
stances that agree with Prince Eugene. 
“Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 


And the nice conduct of a clouded cane, 
With earnest eyes 





“Tt is remarkable, this general is a great taker of snuff, as 
well as towns; his conduct of the clouded cane gives him the 
honour which is so justly his due, of an exact conduct in battle, 
which is figured by his cane or truncheon, the ensign of a gene- 
ral. His earnest eye, or the vivacity of his look, is so particularly 
remarkable in him, that this character could be mistaken for no 
other, had not the author purposely obscured it by the fictitious 
circumstances of a round unthinking face. 

“ Having now explained the chief characters of his hwman per- 
sons (for there are some others that will hereafter fall in by the 
bye, in the sequel of this discourse), I shall next take in pieces 
his machinery, wherein the satire is wholly confined to ministers 
of state. 

“ The Sylphs and Gnomes at first sight appeared to me to sig- 
nify the two contending parties of this nation; for these being 
placed in the air, and those on the earth, I thought agreed very 
well with the common denomination, high and low. But as they 
are made to be the first movers and influencers of all that 
happens, it is plain they represent promiscuously the heads of 
parties; whom he makes to be the authors of all those changes 
in the state, which are generally imputed to the levity and insta- 
bility of the British nation : 

This erring mortals levity may call: 

Oh blind to truth! the Sylphs contrive it all. 
But of this he has given us a plain demonstration; for, speaking 
of these spirits, he says in express terms :— 


The chief the care of nations own, 
And guard with arms divine the British throne. 


“And here let it not seem odd, if, in this mysterious way of 
writing, we find the same person, who has before been repre- 
2—2 
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sented by the Baron, again described in the character of Ariel, 
it being a common way with authors, in this fabulous manner, to 
take such a liberty. As for instance, I have read in St Evremont, 
that all the different characters in Petronius are but Nero in so 
many different appearances. And in the key to the curious 
romance of Barclay’s Argenis, both Poliarchus and Archombrotus 
mean only the king of Navarre.” (Pope’s Works, Vol. v. p. 364, 
Ed. Roscoe). 

Now let us take any real allegory—“ The tale of a Tub” for 
instance—how careful the author is to make its application as 
clear and the details as consistent as possible! No incongruous 
and inapplicable circumstances are thrown in to “heighten the 
effect” by perplexing the reader. And if all allegories must be 
unambiguous in order to produce their effect upon the mind of 
the reader, and obtain popularity in the closet, much more clear 
must they be made to the spectator, if they are to succeed on 
the stage. It is only in the very simplest form, as for instance 
in the old Moralities, where all is explained and nothing left to 
be inferred, that Allegory has ever been presented under the 
guise of Drama. Prof. Siivern may ransack the dramatic history 
of every people, ancient and modern, without finding a parallel 
to the plot of the “ Birds,” as conceived by him. Some idea of 
its absurdity may be formed by supposing an extravaganza to be 
produced next Easter at Drury Lane, of which the principal 
character should be a combination of Mr Disraeli and M. Kos- 
suth, and the second a personification of Young England with 
the attributes of Ledru Rollin. Witt. Gro. Ciark. 


Fronto and Tacitus. 


Niebuhr on Fronto, Walther, Ritter, and Orelli on Tacitus, 
have omitted to compare Tac. H. tv. 6: (Etiam sapientibus 
cupido gloriz novissima exuitur) with Fronto, ad M. Ces. de 
eloquent. 1 §7 (p. 78 Nieb.) : Novissimum namque homini sapien- 
tiam colenti amiculum est glorize cupido: id novissimum exuitur. 
Still greater is the resemblance between this passage of Fronto 
and those of Athen. and Simplic. cited by Orelli (after Lipsius 
and Boxhorn.) Milton has followed Tacitus. Lycidas 71: Fame... 
That last infirmity of noble minds. T. E. B. Mayor. 
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On Lucretius. 


It would hardly perhaps do violence to the taste of the 
present age to call Lucretius the greatest of extant Latin poets. 
Like the rest of his countrymen, he is not a great creative 
genius; we find in him many echoes even of the scanty frag- 
ments which we yet possess of the old tragic and epic poets 
Attius, Pacuvius and, above all, Ennius. He owes still more to 
the Greeks, especially Empedocles, so far as regards the form 
of his poem. Many instances have been pointed out in which 
Lucretius has translated or imitated this philosopher ; and doubt- 
less these would be found to be many times more numerous, if 
the entire works of Empedocles had survived. For among the 
few new fragments contained in the recently published treatise of 
Hippolytus there is one (p. 254 ed. Ox.) which has clearly 
served as the model to a passage in Lucretius, Though it is 
corrupt, we see from it that Empedocles invokes the muse airé 
ovvayevifterOa, and uses these words, apSpore poica, ... viv adre mapi- 
oraco, Kaddidreva, Api Gedy paxdpwv ayabdy Adyov eudaivovrz. This 
passage must have occurred in the latter part of his poem on 
Nature, where he treated of the gods; and Lucretius in a cor- 
responding portion of his work (v1. 92), before discoursing of 
heavenly objects, employs a similar metaphor and form of ad- 
dress: Tu mihi supreme preescripta ad candida calcis Currenti 
spatium premonstra, callida musa, Calliope, &c. From the 
splendid eulogies, which in his first book he passes on Ennius 
and Empedocles, we may feel sure that he did not wish to con- 
ceal his obligations, but, like other Latin poets, thought he had 
a right to make what use he pleased of his Greek and Roman 
predecessors. And he has merits of his own unsurpassed in the 
whole compass of Latin poetry. It has often struck me that 
his genius is akin to that of Milton. He displays a wonderful 
depth and fervour of thought, expressed in language of singular 
force and beauty; an admirable faculty of clear and vigorous 
and well-sustained philosophical reasoning ; and a style equal in 
its purity and correctness to that of Terence, Cesar or Cicero, 
and superior to that of any writer of the Augustan age. Al- 
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though various causes prevented him from receiving from the 
Romans the amount of praise and acknowledgment to which he 
was fairly entitled, yet the most famous of their poets must have 
carefully studied and deeply admired him. His contemporary 
Catullus gives frequent proofs of imitation; Horace shews in his 
Odes, as well as in his Satires and Epistles, that he had atten- 
tively perused him; Ovid in his Metamorphoses and elsewhere 
has paraphrased whole passages of his poem; and Virgil has 
gleaned from it with unwearied diligence the most striking ex- 
pressions and turns of thought. He was not known to Dante 
and Petrarch, but Tasso has imitated parts of his poem. 
Moliére appears to have commenced his literary career by 
translating him; and a fragment of this translation is imbedded 
in the Misanthrope (Act 1. Se. 5). Voltaire’s admiration was 
great, but perhaps not disinterested. Among our own country- 
men, Spenser has given in the fourth book of the Faery Queen 
an exquisite paraphrase of the address to Venus; Dryden 
has translated this and other passages; Milton, and I believe 
Shakespeare, not unfrequently borrow from him thoughts and 
phrases. In our own days he has obtained high praise from 
Coleridge and Wordsworth; and Goethe tells us in a letter to 
Knebel that he had once had the intention of writing a special 
treatise on the relation of Lucretius to the times in which he 
lived. 

But, notwithstanding all this, fate or accident has dealt 
hardly with him. It is a curious fact that, while the Greek 
writers almost without exception were long-lived, hardly a single 
Latin poet passed the period of middle life ; and the two greatest 
poems of Rome were both left unfinished at the death of their 
authors. Lucretius was evidently of a morbid temper of mind; 
Goethe wished to shew that circumstances made him necessarily 
an Epicurean; but to me his disposition would appear to have 
been better suited to the doctrines of Zeno. Yet he is perhaps 
one among many other proofs how nearly allied the two systems 
were in reality, while, in appearance, exactly opposed to one an- 
other : contraries are always contained under the same genus. He 
seems to have found the times out of joint, and to have sought 
consolation in the cold apathy of epicureanism. With fiery elo- 
quence he preached the doctrine that tranquillity and repose 
were all sufficient for happiness; “but thereof came in the end 
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On Lucretius. 23 
despondency and madness.” He perished by his own hand 
during a fit of frenzy, in the 44th year of his age, leaving the 
last five books of his poem incomplete; and it appears to have 
been unskilfully prepared for publication after his death. This 
was not however his only mishap. The Augustan poets attained 
so exclusive a popularity, that the greater part of the older 
poetical literature fell soon into comparative neglect. The Ro- 
mans, moreover, as Quintilian informs us, found Lucretius diffi- 
cult to understand. And thus it came to pass that only a single 
mutilated manuscript survived the wreck of ancient literature ; 
and many of his verses have been lost to us beyond recovery. 
After the revival of learning a succession of editors attempted 
to restore his text, often at the expense of the author’s mean- 
ing. Even the greatest of them, Lambinus, unsurpassed as a 
Latin scholar, but a sorry philosopher, has too often given us a 
mere xa\)os kaxaév drovdov, serviug only to obscure the meaning by 
concealing from us our ignorance. At length Wakefield, pro- 
fessing to restore the text by a collation of several manuscripts 
and old editions, rendered “ confusion worse confounded” by a 
total misapprehension of the true state of the case, introducing 
as the genuine words of the poet the merest blunders of copyists, 
and adding to this a rashness and unconscientiousness almost 
without example. I have this moment before me a collation of 
our Cambridge manuscript, and I find that Wakefield is as fre- 
quently wrong as right in the readings which he cites from it. 
Thus he filled with the grossest barbarisms a writer whose 
latinity is as pure as that of Cesar or Terence; and explained 
these in defiance alike of sense and grammar. Madvig was the 
first to give a hint of the right method of proceeding. This was 
done much more completely by Jac. Bernays of Bonn in a dis- 
sertation based on a collation of the two Leyden manuscripts 
and published in the Rhenish Museum for 1847. To this essay 
Lachmann has hardly done justice: I do not mean to say that 
he could not have done all that he did without it, but it cer- 
tainly anticipates him in several of his discoveries. But these 
dawnings of the truth were soon lost in the blaze of Lachmann’s 
edition, which placed the criticism of Lucretius once and for 
ever on a sure basis. It is not my intention to dilate here on 
what he has done; this can be best seen by referring to the 
work itself. We learn from his biographer that he spent upon 
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it the last five years of his busy life, reading expressly for its 
illustration a large portion of Latin literature ; and it is unques- 
tionably his masterpiece. This edition has been followed by one 
without notes by Bernays, published in 1852. With great 
modesty he has bowed to the authority of his predecessor; and 
it seems to me that he has been often led into error by too 
great a deference to him: not but that he corrects him in many 
places, and in others deserts him, I think, without reason. Asa 
critic of the language, Lachmann is supreme; as an interpreter 
of the philosophy, he appears to me to be less successful, and 
in not a few passages to have done violence to his author’s 
meaning. Every one who reads this paper will possess Lach- 
mann’s, and ought to possess Bernays’ edition; I shall therefore 
content myself with attempting to throw new light on that 
which I conceive to have been misunderstood by them and pre- 
vious editors, and by offering emendations of some corrupt pas- 
sages, Lucretius affording of course a wide scope for this, as his 
text is derived from a single uncertain source. 

Wherever Lachmann examines for himself, his accuracy may 
be depended upon; where he has trusted to others, he has 
sometimes been misled. During a residence at Florence in the 
summer of 1851 I inspected the eight MSS. of Lucretius belong- 
ing to the Laurentian library. On comparing the one in Plut. 
xxxv. 31 with ten MSS. of the same library, written in a beau- 
tiful hand and subscribed with the name of Antonius Marii Filius, 
neither the learned Head-Librarian nor myself could detect the 
very smallest point of resemblance between the writing of the 
latter and the MS. of Lucretius. Lachmann again attributes 
numberless emendations to this Antonius M. F. which are found 
also in the manuscript Plut, xxxv. 30, attributed to the well- 
known Nicolaus Nicoli. On the other hand, corrections made in 
xxxv. 31 are often assigned to Marullus, Lambinus, and others; 
and Lambinus receives credit for the reading finem facis (111. 
943) which appears in Avancius. Thus Lachmann, as often 
happens, from a too great anxiety to give every one his due has 
overshot the mark. MS. Plut. xxxv. 32 is only noticeable on 
account of some marginal notes which do not extend much 
beyond the thousandth verse of the first book, but which display 
great knowledge and acuteness for the time at which they must 
have been written. They appear to be principally founded on 
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the labours of Marullus, and prove that he did more for Lucretius 
than appears in the Juntine edition. To give a few specimens, 
I. 141 the certain correction of sufferre, as well as perferre, is 
proposed instead of efferre; to 459 &c. are annexed the words 
Tempus est secundum Aristotelem mensura motus ; Lachmann’s 
transposition of 434 and 435 is anticipated in this note: 
Videtur proponere tantum de corpore, dicendo Augmine vel 
grandi, &c.; non enim conveniunt illa nisi corpori...si legatur 
Nam quodcunque...Cui si tactus...Augmine vel... Corporis... 
putebit sermo. The note prefixed to 1014 shews that the 
brilliant Marullus in the 15th century had been beforehand with 
Madvig and Lachmann in detecting the hiatus there: Credit 
Marullus deesse hic aliqua carmina, que continerent transitum 
ab infinitate inanis ad infinitatem corporum; in his enim Nec 
mare nec tellus &c. procul dubio agit de infinitate corporum, cum 
supra de utroque infinito se dicturum promiserit, Nune age 
summa audi quenam sit &c. (953). At 873 are the words: 
Locus corruptus. At 884 Lachmann’s reading is proposed. 
Sometimes a perverse ingenuity is shewn, as at 98: Inceste 
i.e. sine nuptiis, quasi a cesto quod Veneris cingulum est; at 
971, Invalidis is explained by valde validis. Gifanius had with- 
out doubt access to notes of Marullus which we do not now 
possess. I may here mention that I purchased some years ago 
from the London bookseller H. G. Bohn a copy of the edition of 
Gifanius’ Lucretius published at Leyden in 1595, containing a 
complete collation by Nic. Heinsius of the two Leyden MSS, and 
the fragmentum Gottorpiense, far more satisfactory than that 
by the incompetent Havercamp, together with a transcript of 
Modius’ collation of his own MS. The latter is thus described 
by Heinsius: Variantes lectiones excerptz sunt ex libello edito 
Paris. An. 1565, quem Fr. Modius cum MS. suo contulit, ut ipse 
testatur fine libri vi. inquiens: Collatus cum MS. meo 26 Junii 
1579, Colonie. Cujus usuram mihi concesserat Rev. et doctiss. 
D. Lirzeus, Prof. ad quem devenit a Jacobo Grutero, ad hunc a 
Nansio, ad hune denique ab ipso Modio. He observes in another 
place: Codex Modii non est idem cum B. Vossiano; nam p. 8 
(1. 227) ubi ex modiano notatum ad lumina vossianus in. This 
is strange, if true. Heinsius gives numerous conjectures of his 
own and others, most of them not recorded in his Adversaria 
nor elsewhere, so far as I know. I may ona future occasion 
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publish some of these; at present I will content myself with 
noting that at 1. 141 he too suggests sufferre, but he may have 
seen the edition of Faber published in 1662; at v. 747 he sug- 
gests didit for the redit of MSS.; at m1. 1016 jactw’ reorum; 
at v1. 1195 he anticipates Lachmann in proposing tumebat. 

The extent and accuracy of Lachmann’s knowledge is so 
great, that it may well be said of him, as of Bentley, that you 
often learn more from him when wrong, than from others when 
right; but certainly he often lays down arbitrary rules to which 
he forces Lucretius to conform by a Procrustean process. He 
observes that it is illiberal to expect too great uniformity in 
spelling ; it appears to me no less illiberal to refuse to Lucretius 
such slight idiomatic deviations from strict grammar, as all 
Greek and Roman writers allowed themselves. Lachmann asserts 
that it violates the “antiqui sermonis castitas” to use e¢ for 
etiam, and then remorselessly alters some ten passages; not one 
of which has the least appearance of being corrupt. Why Ber- 
nays in some of these instances retains et, in others rejects it, 
I cannot tell. Not only did Lucretius use et for etiam in these 
passages, but I believe that in two others it is to be restored. 
No confusion in our MSS. is more common than that between 
ut and et; therefore in Iv, 638 I would read: Est itaque et 
serpens, for the wt of MSS., “thus there is a serpent also;” a and 
e and e@ too are continually interchanged; in v1. 604, therefore, 
I would read subdit et hunc stimulum, for Lachmann’s read- 
ing does not seem to me satisfactory. Nor can I accept uncon- 
ditionally his dicta about the omission of the substantive verb; 
certainly I should not read est for e, 11. 194, nor for in, 1. 431; 
Iv. 271 and 278, he corrupts the sense by changing vere, which 
is certainly the true reading, into sunt bene; here Bernays does 
not follow him; #1. 137, I believe que porro is right, not pro- 
porro; v. 720, I should not read sit for si forte; nor am I con- 
vinced of the necessity of inserting est in 1. 111 and vr. 746. 
Again, I am not sure that Lucretius, because he uses fulgtre, 
fulgit, §c., would never have used fulget, fulgent, refulget, fulgére. 
Virgil has fulgtre, fervire, yet he does not avoid fulgent, fervet, Sc. 
I am equally indisposed to believe that Lucretius denied himself 
the liberty of lengthening a short syllable by czesura, as in u. 27, 
fulget or fulgit auroque, and in 11. 21, where I retain sempér in- 
nubilus with the MSS. Again in y. 1049 I cannot believe that 
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sciret animoque videret is not right; the sense requires it, not 
scirent $c. In the exactly parallel construction of v. 183 we 
have this argument: Before the creation of man, whence came 
to the gods the idea of man, so that they were able to know and 
conceive in mind what they wanted to do? so in the passage we 
are now considering the reasoning is this: Before the invention 
of language, whence did the first inventor acquire the faculty of 
knowing and conceiving in mind what he wanted to do? facere 
depending on vellet, as in the other passage. Lachmann’s reading 
seems to me not only weak, but also to anticipate the argument 
which is introduced in the next verse by item. The inventor had 
first to conceive the notion himself, next to impart it to others. 
In order to avoid the hiatus, which Virgil and other poets employ 
so frequently, Lachmann emends, awkwardly in my opinion, the 
corrupt verse vi. 755: Sed natura loci opus efficit ipsa suapte, 
in this way, Sed natura loci vi ibus officit &e. I would change 
the position of two letters and read: Sed natura loci ope sufficit 
ipsa suapte; ope having its original force, “the nature of the 
place suffices by its own power,” vi, “means ;” so Virgil An. 1. 
600: Grates persolvere dignas Non opis est nostra; and 
Cicero Att. x1v. 14: Omni ope atque opera enitar; &c. Lach- 
mann seems to be fond of the word ibus; 1v. 934 he changes 
ejus into ab ibus, denying that it can agree with aeris, understood 
from aeriis auris, although I feel convinced that no Latin poet 
would hesitate at such a construction, and he himself does 
not object to genus humanum quorum, U. 174; nor to mortalia 
secla followed by unusquisque eorum, v. 990. Again, vi. 759, I 
would retain the MS. reading: si sint mactata, agreeing with 
animalia understood out of quadripedes, instead of Lachmann’s 
otiose: si fit mactatus; thus 1. 352, totas agrees with arbores 
understood out of arbusta, as Lachmann himself admits, and 
1. 294, I would retain rapidi agreeing with venti understood out 
of flamina venti. Did space permit, I could say more on this 
question. To speak of another point which may appear more 
questionable, the instances in which our MSS. omit wt after fit 
efficit, Sc. are too numerous to permit me to doubt that the poet 
himself sometimes admitted this construction. Compare what 
Oudendorp ad Appul. 1. p. 30 b says. On what principle Lach- 
mann refuses to Lucretius the right to use isdem I cannot com- 
prehend; certainly in 1.693 nulla...isdem should be read, and in 
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v. 349 isdem seems to be necessary. Other minute points like 
these I shall for the present pass over; but I may here observe 
that I do not think Lachmann warranted in making cujus a 
monosyllable in Lucretius; 1. 149, this can be prevented by the 
simple transposition of Marullus or Avancius; and tv. 1089, I 
would read quom...tum for quam...tam. 

I will now proceed to discuss some passages in which the 
meaning and philosophy of our poet appear to want elucidation. 
1, 459—482, Lucretius shews that time is not self-existent, but is 
only perceived by the things done in it, and that these things are 
mere accidents of matter and space, corporis atque loci, &c. 
482. In the course of this passage he illustrates his argument 
(464, &c.) by saying, with the play on the substantive verb 
usual among the ancients, that you are not to suppose, be- 
cause Helen was ravished and the Trojan people were subdued, 
that the rape of Helen and conquest of Troy now are, since time 
has irrevocably swept away the generations of which these 
things were accidents. Then comes 469, which stands thus in 
the MSS. Namque aliut terris, aliut regionibus ipsis Eventum 
&c., which makes no sense ; Lachmann’s persest for terris destroys 
the meaning ; Bernays’ seclis I don’t understand. Now c and r 
are perpetually interchanged in our MSS., read therefore Teucris 
for terris : “one thing may be called an accident of the Trojans, 
i.e. corporis, another of the countries there, i.e. loci, res in quo 
geruntur.” Lachmann, 1. 489, reads celum for cali, and his 
reasoning is in my opinion most perverse. Lucretius is giving 
instances from which the vulgar apprehension falsely infers that 
nothing can be perfectly solid, because what they see and think 
to be most solid, is yet broken or dissolved, stone walls, metals, 
&c. Now the fact that lightning passes through air, one of the 
rarest of mediums, could hardly be given as an illustration of 
this belief. Keep therefore celi, and in the next verse ut. But 
v. 1244, where authority is in favour of cali fulmine misso, 
Lachmann reads celo, and remarks: “neque dixit alibi Lucretius 
fulmen czeli, sed plagam cli supra, 1095 ;” that is to say, plaga 
celi, being once used, proves that fulmen celi is not right 
though twice used, so far as we can depend on our MSS. Surely 
fulmen celi is not a more unusual expression than sol cali or 
nubila ceeli. 

I now come to a more important passage, 1. 599—634, which 
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all editors, from Lambinus to Bernays, seem to have vied with 
one another in corrupting. From 485, Lucretius has been 
proving, by a variety of arguments that his atoms are “ of solid 
singleness,” everlasting and unchangeable ; that, to use the words 
of Newton near the end of his Optics, “these primitive particles 
being solids, are incomparably harder than any porous bodies 
compounded of them, even so very hard as never to wear or 
break in pieces. While the particles continue entire, they may 
compose bodies of one and the same texture in all ages; but 
should they wear or break in pieces, the nature of things depend- 
ing on them would be changed....And therefore that nature may 
be lasting, the changes of corporeal things are to be placed only 
in the various separations, and new associations and motions of 
these permanent particles, compound bodies being apt to break 
not in the midst of solid particles, but where those particles are 
laid together.” He now, 599, &c. introduces by tum porro, 
“once again,” his concluding argument to prove that his atoms 
are indestructible, by shewing that while they have parts, as 
they must have in order to possess the qualities necessary for 
producing things, yet these parts being what he calls minima, 
and Epicurus éddyora, i.e. the least conceivable, have no pro- 
perties of their own, and therefore cannot exist alone and by 
themselves, and therefore must have existed in the atom from 
all eternity, and never can cease to exist in it. This therefore 
is only a further proof that atoms are solida simplicitate. Be- 
fore saying more of this passage, I will explain and correct ano- 
ther, which will illustrate it, but which has itself been mutilated 
by Lachmann and other editors. 1. 746, &c. Lucretius blames 
Empedocles and others for not admitting that there is a limit 
to the division of matter, and that there can exist a minimum 
in things, (in 748, the last word is mutilated; it would per- 
haps be better to read with the Florentine MS. xxxv. 31 quire, 
rather than quicquam, though it makes but little difference), 
“though we see,” says Lucretius, “that that is the extreme 
point of any thing, which is the least that can be perceived by 
our senses, so that you may infer from this, that because those 
things which you cannot see (that is to say the atoms, the pri- 
mordia ceca) have an extreme,” (now in the mutilated v. 752, not 
prorsum is to be supplied, but say in illis,) “there exists a mini- 
mum in them likewise.” What force there may be in Lucretius’ 
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argument I will not say, but what he means is not doubtful. In 
visible things there is a last extreme vanishing point, beyond 
which perception cannot go, and which you cannot conceive 
existing separate from the thing; so analogically you may 
reason that atoms have such, and that as they are not formed 
by a coming together of their parts, but have existed as they are 
from eternity, they may be supposed to consist of minima, édd- 
xora, existing in eternal juxta-position, because incapable of 
existing alone, as will be shewn in 599—634. In Epicurus’ 
letter to Herodotus (Diog. Laert. x. 58) there is a very difficult 
and corrupt passage, which however will throw light on the rea- 
soning of Lucretius. There Epicurus speaks first of the 1d ¢éAd- 
xtorov 7d ev tH aicOyoa, “the least thing which can be perceived 
by sense,” the “extremum cujusque cacumen” of Lucretius (I. 
749); and afterwards goes on to say in the same sense as Lucre- 
tius, ravry rH dvadoyia vopicréoy Kat rd ev TH atép@ eAdxtorev Kexphodat. 
puxpérnte yap éxeivo Spdov ws Siadeper tov xara THv alcOnow Gewpovpevor, 
dvadoyia S€ rH ait xéxpnrat* émeimep Kai dre péyeOos Exet 1) Gropos Kara 
tiv évtaida dvadoyiay xaryyopycapev, The whole passage is, however, 
too long and corrupt for me to attempt to elucidate at present ; 
I will therefore now turn to Lucretius 599—634. Lachmann has 
played sad havoc with these verses by introducing at least five 
violent and unwarrantable alterations, and other editors have 
equally sinned. What meaning they have attached to the pas- 
sage, I do not know, for in every two verses they appear to con- 
tradict themselves. It is beyond all question that Lucretius is 
here speaking of the minima, the parts of an atom, parts, per- 
haps, as the acute marginal annotator of Flor. xxxv. 32 says, 
potentia rather than actu. It would be worth while to refer to 
two other passages, where Lucretius discourses of the parts of 
atoms; the one 11. 483—499, of which I shall presently have to 
say more; the other, v. 351—355, where he refers to our present 
passage, on which I am dwelling at greater length on account of 
the strange blundering of editors: Tum porro quoniam est extre- 
mum quodque cacumen Corporis illius, quod, &c.: “ Once again, 
since there is in every case an extreme point to that body which 
our senses cannot see,” i.e. to the ddparos drouos; for here, and just 
below, 606, and 11. 484 and 490, corpus is used in the singular 
for an atom; compare also 1. 483: Corpora sunt porro partim 
primordia rerum ; “id, that cacumen is without parts, and consists 
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of a nature the least conceivable, and never has existed apart by 
itself, and never hereafter will be able so to exist, since it is 
ipsum, aird xa airé, essentially part of the other, i.e. the atom.” 
The atom, he goes on to say, consists of such cacumina, not 
brought together, but which have existed side by side from 
all eternity. “First one part, then another, and still another 
like part in fixed order,” <£js, as Epicurus says, “fill up in close- 
serried mass the nature of the atom.” And since these parts 
cannot exist alone, they must necessarily adhere inseparably ; 

so far therefore from shewing that atoms are destructible, this 

is only another proof that they are of solid singleness, that “they 

closely cohere, massed together of parts which are the least 

conceivable, not formed from a bringing together of those parts 

(illarum), but, rather, strong in everlasting singleness.” He then 

goes on to say, that unless there be such a minimum, or so- 

called part of an atom, which cannot exist alone, there will 

be no limit to the division of things. “ But (623) since reason 

protests against this, you must admit that points exist so small 

as to be possessed of no parts, and which are of a nature the 

least conceivable,” i.e. which cannot have an independent ex- 

istence, “and since such points (ea) exist, those primal elements 

too,” viz. the atoms of which these minima are part, “ you must 

allow to be solid and everlasting. Again, (si, not ni, which ruins 

the sense) if nature were to reduce all things into parts the 

least conceivable,” i.e. go beyond the atom in her subdivision of 

things, “she could reproduce nothing out of them, because things 

which have no parts (nullis not multis) cannot possess the quali- 

ties, which generating matter must possess, the varios con- 

nexus,” &c.; and which the atoms of Lucretius do possess. Lu- 

cretius nexts proceeds to refute the doctrine of Heraclitus, 

adopted by the ‘Stoics, and therefore hateful to an Epicurean, 

that fire is the primary material of all things. Now the altera- 

tions introduced into the above passage by all editors from 

Lambinus downwards (the learned marginal annotator of one of 

the Florentine MSS. of whom I have spoken above, understands 

the general drift of the argument) destroy all connexion between 

it and the succeeding passage. Quapropter, Lucretius says 

(635), “ Wherefore they who believe that the universe consists of 

fire alone, are widely mistaken. At the head of whom comes 
Heraclitus to do battle, famous for his obscurity rather among 
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the inanis, i.e. the Stoics, than the graves Graios, who seek the 
truth, the Epicureans. For fools, &c.” (the poet here, and in 
1. 1068, retorts on the Stoics the epithet stolidi, which they 
applied to all but themselves), ‘“ For how could such a diversity 
of things (645), be produced from single unmixed fire,” and so 
on through a lengthened chain of reasoning. How could simple 
unmixed fire have the qualities which generating matter ought 
to have. But if ni is read in 628, and multis in 631, the argu- 
ment is utterly ruined*. 

I may here attempt to emend a verse in a passage to which 
I have just referred as bearing on the parts of atoms, and which 
has been awkwardly corrected by Lambinus, Lachmann, and 
others. 1. 483 MSS. read: Namque in eadem una cujusvis in 
brevitate, &c. For Namque in read Nam quoniam, i.e. for q. in 
read gm, in and m of course being often confused; so 1v. 710 
MSS. have qum for quin. This quoniam then begins the protasis 
of a long sentence, which is taken up and continued at fac 
enim, and in 485; and then the apodosis commences with ergo 
495, as in 1. 526 and v. 260. The corruption may have been 
caused by the copyists looking on eadem as a trisyllable; thus 
Iv. 334, Lachmann rightly reads convertitur (i.e. convertit~) 
eodem, instead of convertit eodem; and I think I can thus 
emend a corrupt passage, v1. 563: Inclinata minent in eandem 
prodita partem; for minent read minantur, e and a being 
continually interchanged; with this use of minantur, compare 
v. 1237 dubizeque minantur, and rv. 403. The interchange of 
the active and passive forms in our MSS. is very frequent; thus 
at the end of 11. 673 there is the corrupt traduntur, for which 
I should read condunt. The change of gm into que in may 
be compared with quog. vere for coquere in v. 1102; and this 
suggests to me what I look upon as the right emendation of 
11. 547, where for the corrupt swmant oculi Lachmann strangely 


* After I had written the above 
explanation of this passage, which I 
have had by me for years, my attention 
was lately drawn to an article in the 
Philologus for 1852, in which the writer, 
Herm. Lotze (p. 7o1, &c.), sees a part, 
but only a part of the truth. The same 
writer has likewise explained a passage 
(I. 1o10—1012) simple enough, but 


strangely misunderstood by all editors, 
especially Lachmann, whose note is must 
perverse. Translate ‘You are not to 
believe that that which we see moving 
uncertainly on the mere surface of 
things,” viz. colour, ‘‘can be a property 
inherent in the everlasting primal parti- 
cles.” The passage is thus closely con- 
nected with what precedes and follows. 
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reads si manticuler, and still more strangely explains it. I 
propose: Quippe etenim sumam hoc quoque uti; as ¢ and qu, 
ec and t, ¢ and J, are frequently interchanged, it is easy to get 
sumam cocuti, sumant oculi ; (11. 291, it is perhaps best to insert 
hoc not id before cogatur). Just above Lucretius has intro- 
duced a concession by the words, id quoque uti concedam. The 
argument here clearly is, “For though I were to assume this 
point also, that a finite number of generating elements of one 
thing were tossed about throughout the All, yet whence, by 
what force, in what manner will they come together and com- 
bine in so vast an ocean, such an alien medley of matter?” The 
construction of 11. 483, &c., supposing my reading of quoniam 
to be right, where quoniam...fac enim, &c....down to 495, is 
all the protasis, will, I think, illustrate m1. 425, &c., where you 
have quoniam at the commencement; then in 429 nam longe &c. 
wrongly altered by Lachmann to jam, for the apodosis does 
not begin here; the sentence is then interrupted by the paren- 
thetical lines 431 and 432, and the protasis is again taken up at 
434: Nunc igitur &c, Compare also tv. 54—61—63, where the 
anacoluthon is precisely similar. 

I now proceed to some other passages in which the philosophy 
of Lucretius has been misunderstood. The poet (1. 995) says: 
“ All things are ever carried on in ceaseless motion from all 
parts, and particles of matter sent up out of the infinite are 
supplied from below (inferna).” Lachmann reads eterna, and 
says: “Marullus eternaque rei convenienter, quamvis secus vi- 
deatur Wakefieldo et Forbigero, qui quotiens philosophantur 
delirant.” But here it is not Wakefield and Forbiger, “ qui 
delirant.” Epicurus conceived his atoms as originally racing 
through space with a uniform perpendicular downward motion, 
and thus incapable of combining and producing aught; when, 
by his curious supposition of an imperceptibly small declination 
from the perpendicular, they were enabled to clash together, 
atoms could then receive by impact an upward or a transverse 
motion ; so that in his view the downward movement represented 
the destructive power, the upward the productive and conser- 
vative power. Lucretius says (1. 1049) that in order to preserve 
existence, “it is necessary that many particles should rise up 
from below, suboriri.” This might be illustrated at greater 
length. But it will be said that Lucretius repeats over and 
Vou. I, March, 1854. 3 
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over again, that atoms move about in cunctas undique partes. 
True, but yet with reference to the omne, which has no limit, 
and therefore no bottom, Epicurus seems to have regarded mo- 
tion upwards as conservative, motion downwards as destructive. 
For that there is one upward, and one downward direction, he 
repeats again and again. The inherent necessity of their nature 
maintains a constant supply of atoms from above; accident at 
any moment may, and at some moment must, interrupt the sup- 
ply from beneath, and then our heaven and earth, or any other 
of the numberless systems, must “pass away along the bottom- 
less void, so that in a moment of time not a rack will be left 
behind ; nothing, save untenanted space and viewless primal ele- 
ments” (1.1108). I cannot understand why Lachmann objects 
to make the simile in 1. 1060 refer to what precedes, and alters 
et simili to adsimili; nothing can give a better apparent illustra- 
tion of weights pressing upwards at our antipodes, Again, 
Iv. 418 and 419, he seems to me to corrupt the passage by his 
transposition and other changes. I read: Nubila despicere et 
czelum ut videare videre et Corpora mirando sub terras abdita 
celo. “And bodies withdrawn into the depths of that marvel- 
lous heaven below the earth:” a good picture of the reflection 
of the sky, &c. in the water. In tv. 462 also I should read 
mirando. As to the imperfect verses, 1. 1068, &c., there can 
be no doubt of the meaning of the first four, whatever the 
actual words may have been; but 1072—3 ought, I think, to 
be supplied by these or similar words: consistere [eam magis 
ob rem]; and then alia should not be altered, but a word like 
repelli be supplied at the end of the verse: “nor, even sup- 
posing there be a middle point, can anything rest at that point 
for that reason, rather than for some quite different reason be 
driven away from it.” 1. 911, Lachmann rightly reads respicit, 
but alios should not, I think, be changed, for the reference of 
alio is too obscure; the meaning is, “every bodily sense works 
in relation to other senses, and no part of the body can by itself 
retain sensation.” There is a passage, which occurs twice in 
Lucretius, 11. 790—793, and v. 134—137, and which can hardly 
be right as it appears in any edition. In the corrupt words 
quod si posset enim, all editors, who make any change, alter 
quod and retain enim, but enim clearly introduces an absurdity. 
Lucretius says: “The nature of things forbids the soul to exist 
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away from the nerves, blood, &c., just as it forbids a tree to 
’ and then with enim the meaning would be, for 
if it could so exist, it would rather exist in the head or shoulders, 
&e. a clear non-sequitur; you want evidently a disjunctive par- 
ticle, such as quod si. Again, it would be absurd to say that 
“it would be accustomed to be born in any part you please in 
the same man, and to remain in the same receptacle:” what is 
the meaning of same? And besides this, the passage does not 
agree with what follows; tandem also would have the meaning of 
denique, which Lucretius would surely not have given to it. 
Truly we may say with Creech, “ Omnia displicent.” Now by a 
very slight change in the first verse, which is manifestly corrupt, 
viz. by reading non for enim, (and in MSS. enim and non are 
often written almost alike), and by changing the punctuation, 
all will be intelligible: Quod si posset, non multo prius.... 
Posset et innasci? quavis in....manere? “But even were that 
possible, would not the soul much rather exist and be born in the 
head or shoulders or heels (i. e. in some extremity of the body) ? 
would it, I should like to know (tandem), continue to reside in 
any part you please to select of the same man and of the same 
receptacle,” i.e. would it not be liable at any moment to quit 
any man? Esse et innasci, used together, exactly correspond 
to durare genique in 797. tv. 92, the older editors must be 
right in reading intrinsecus orte; extrinsecus torte is without 
meaning; so vi. 1099, intrinsecus and extrinsecus are confused in 
one MS. What Lachmann means iv. 1058 by momen for nomen, 
and by putting a stop after dllac, I cannot conceive; the mean- 
ing of the passage seems to me most clear, “ mute desire tells of 
the pleasure to come: this pleasure is for us our Venus :” comp. 
1084—5; “from that desire comes the name we give to love 
(cupido), from that desire,” &c. Creech’s numen is quite intel- 
ligible, though unnecessary, and Lachmann’s objection is most 
perverse, for Lucretius would of course mean that the divinity 
of love is nothing more than this desire. v. 805, Lachmann 
should not change primum to passim; “the earth then first 
gave forth races of mortal men.” Mortalia seecla is used in the 
same sense as in v. 988, not for living creatures generally; and 
the succeeding lines, for instance pueris, v. 816, prove this. 
Lachmann is throughout far too rigid in refusing to Lucretius a 
poet’s privilege of using words in different senses. Asa philosopher, 
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Lucretius describes the innubilus zether, the fire-laden empyrean, 
far withdrawn from winds and rains; yet, like other poets, he 
again and again speaks of stheriz nubes, and of the rains of 
father zether: yet Lachmann, 11. 405, will not let him or others 
speak of etheris aure, and 1. 1115 he changes etheraque 
[ether] into aeraque aer, though in the rhythm of this and 
the preceding verse Lucretius seems to be imitating the well- 
known verses of Empedocles, Taia pev yap yaiav érdémapev vdarc & 
ddwp Aibeps & aidepa Siov drap mupi mip aidnrov; V. 514 Lucretius says, 
seterni sidera mundi, though it is one of the cardinal points of 
his philosophy, that our mundus, and every other mundus, are 
perishable. vi. 15 and 16, querellis is found at the end of both 
these verses ; in one of the two the true word has been displaced 
by a very common error of copyists. Lachmann, in the second, 
reads periclis; but savire querellis is surely better than szevire 
periclis; but he also supplants the genuine-looking Pausa atque 
by passimque ; read sine ulla for the first querellis, and all will 
be clear: animi is governed of ingratis, as in Plaut. Cas. 1. 5. 7: 
amborum ingratiis. 

There can be no question that Lachmann is right in saying 
that the archetype of our MSS. was written in thin capitals, like 
the Medicean Virgil; a glance at the various readings will prove 
this; letters of similar sound are also often interchanged, But 
there is likewise a perpetual confusion of letters which resemble 
each other when written in a small rather than a capital character. 
My experience in such matters is slight, but it has always ap- 
peared to me that none of our MSS. comes immediately from the 
archetype: that at least one written in the “littera minuscula” 
has intervened. Lachmann has frequently done good service by 
observing the law of change ; but seeing that e and 7 are perhaps 
more frequently confused than any other letters, I don’t know 
why he believes that he better represents the MS. readings 
transere, sentere, unguente, se, tale, by writing transeire, &e., than 
by keeping the common forms; nor why tripodi should be read 
in the first book, but tripode in the fourth; nor why Lachmann 
and Bernays, vi. 66, retain rationi, though the poet everywhere 


else uses ratione. Indeed, I cannot understand on what principle 
Bernays rejects or retains these unusual forms. Why should he 
refuse unguentei, sei, &c. but keep talei? Why reject ni for ne, 
but retain nive? Many corrupt passages may still, I think, be 
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On Lucretius. 37 
emended by noticing what letters most frequently interchange 
in our MSS.; for instance, e, i, f, / and ¢, which are very similar 
in the thin capital writing; c and g; b and v; b and p; d and 
t; 1 and r; 1 and b; ¢ ande; p,tandc; pandq; qandc; b, 
d,r and p; fand p; a,e,oandu; aandn; wand n; sande;r 
and c; sand f; n and m; rand v; s and ¢, especially at the end 
of words; s and m at the end of words, owing to the way in 
which the final m is often written; not unfrequently we find x 
and d interchanged; re, ri and n; al, in and m; ¢ and d; cel, ct 
and d; x, s and sc, &e. Any one may satisfy himself on these 
points by glancing at the various readings in Lachmann’s edition. 
I will first attempt to emend the two very corrupt verses II. 42, 
43, as I am not satisfied with the alterations of either of the two 
last editors. The reading of MSS. is, Subsidiis magnis epicuri 
constabilitas Ornatas armis itast[at]uas tariterque animatas, the 
words in Italics being manifestly corrupt. In the 2nd verse 
tariter should of course be pariter; Lachmann reads validas for 
the other corrupt word in this verse, which departs widely from 
the “ductus literarum ;” 
elephantis, much to his own content; but not to mention other 
objections, elephants must in the days of Lucretius have been a 


in the lst verse he reads magnisque 


rare accompaniment of Roman legions in the Campus Martius. 
For we are told that Cesar when in Africa some years later, 
fetched some elephants from Italy in order to accustom his sol- 
diers to the sight of them. Bernays has hastatis in the first 
verse, but surely hastati did not form the reserve of an army. 
One kind of force was however indispensable to a legion, viz. 
cavalry; compare a similar passage 0. 329, &e. For epicuri 
therefore I read confidently equitivi. It is not so easy to see 
what to supply in the second verse: a legion, however, required 
not only to be armata and animata, but also instructa; we find 
in the Bell. Gall. vin. 36, legionem armatam instructamque 
adducit; for instruere Livy, Virgil, and perhaps Cesar use 
struere; I would propose therefore to read in the second verse, 
Ornatas armis structas pariterque animatas, “your legions, waging 
the mimicry of war, supported flank and rear with powerful 
reserves, great force of cavalry, armed and in array of battle, 
animated all with a like spirit.” Czesar, after his consulship, at 
the beginning of 8.c. 58, nearly four years before the death of 
Lucretius, stayed with his army three months before Rome and 
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was fiercely assailed by Memmius, at that time Preetor and at 
deadly feud with him. It is not unlikely that in these pointed 
verses the poet alludes to Ceesar’s army, and that in the words, 
1. 42, Nec Memmi clara propago Talibus in rebus communi 
desse saluti, he refers to Memmius’ opposition to Cesar and 
Clodius the tool of the triumvirs. 1. 271, surely portus should be 
read for cortus with the Flor. MS, xxxv. 31; and vi, 237: usque 
adeo pellens fervore, instead of tellens, “ continually beating upon 
it with its heat.” Lachmann’s pollens is hardly so suitable, 
and differs more from the MSS. uu. 267, I should read conquiri 
for conciri: I have above given other instances of the confu- 
sion of q and c. 1. 657, I do not hesitate to read Sed quia 
multa sibi cernunt contraria nasci; the MS. reading muse or mu, 
shews that the word was somewhat obliterated, and supposing 
the final 7 to have been lost, the other letters would at once in- 
terchange. The MS. reading of vi. 550 is very corrupt, Nec 
minus exultant es dupuis cumque vim; there is no doubt that 
Lachmann rightly substitutes viai for vim; but et wbi lapis for the 
other corrupt words is much less likely, and to me indeed hardly 
intelligible; for surely Lachmann means tecta to be the nomina- 
tive to exultant, and then the comparison tells you nothing at 
all. As the rest of the passage is sound enough, it seems not 
improbable that some unusual word has deceived the copyists ; 
scrupus would suit the sense, and is near the ductus literarum. 
“Scrupi dicuntur aspera saxa et difficilia attrectatu,” says Festus; 
lexicons only give two other instances of its use, one from Cicero 
in a metaphorical, and one from Petronius in a literal sense: 
Cum per omnes scrupos traxissemus cruentos pedes; though 
Servius, ad Zn. vi. 238, also mentions the word; but Lucretius 
himself, 1v. 523, uses the adjective scruposus, and Virgil scrupeus. 
The verse must then be completed by adding qua which may 
have been absorbed in quomque, or perhaps by prefixing ut 
*‘ when,” absorbed in the last two letters of exultant; for as Lu- 
cretius’ contemporaries Cicero and Cesar use ut in this sense, I 
am not sure that he would not have so employed it once; Catul- 
lus and perhaps Virgil dn. v. 329 use ut for “where.” v1. 762, 
Lachmann’s strange Puteis seems to me not to suit the passage, 
if the word were otherwise allowable; Lucretius appears to be 
speaking here, not of the lake Avernus only, but of such places 
generally. Since f and p are often interchanged, as facto for pacto, 
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On Lucretius. 39 
&c. why not read ne forte his, the poet’s constant phrase, instead 
of ne poteis? 1.753—755, All that is here required to emend 
the passage is to read utque for utqui; so vi. 1007, MSS. have 
utqui for utque, the most common perhaps of blunders; funditus 
belongs to mortali; the construction is of course huc accedit 
item...utque debeat...de niloque, &c. d_ naturally inter- 
changes with ci and ct, as 111. 321, noctis for nobis: so Iv. 632, I 
would read with Marullus humectum for humidum rather than 
humidulum. u. 456—463 occurs a very difficult passage, in 
which every preceding editor has introduced many violent alter- 
ations. Two words are certainly corrupt, saxa in 460, and 
sedatum in 462; and I think that the passage will be intelli- 
gible if only these two words are emended. Lucretius is speak- 
ing of things which are pungent, but whose parts have little 
cohesion, as smoke, mists, flame ; for sedatum I propose to read 
sic latum; but what word is to take the place of saxa? Flames 
may be said pungere corpus, but I hardly see how smoke and 
mists do so; but if we read fauces for saxa, the passage will be 
intelligible ; saxa becomes first sacsa; f and s, a and e also per- 
petually interchange ; then the w has to be accounted for. I 
have often noticed an uw wrongly inserted, or omitted, as v1. 
1285, fauces for faces; on the other hand, at for aut, agmine for 
augmine, and 1. 469, if my conjecture is right, terris for Teucris. 
I will here emend another corrupt passage, v. 154; for tenues 
de corpore eorum, I read tenues ceu corpora eorum, ¢ and d, 
a and e again interchanging, and wu being added. Thus flames 
will pungere corpus; smoke and mist penetrare fauces, and all 
equally will not cohere, “so that you may easily know, that 
that which we see applied in this fashion to the senses, consists” 
&e. o often interchanges with ci, ec, &c. Lachmann, 11. 620, 
rightly reads perfectis for pertotis; 1.321, Lachmann’s spatium 
is not very forcible ; I should almost prefer to read spem omnem 
(sp20¢m) instead of speciem, Lucretius being singularly fond of 
the elision of monosyllables like spem. Lachmann’s emendations 
of the corrupt passage, 11. 902, &c. are violent and not satisfac- 
tory, for ex aliis with his reading has no sense; I would propose 
to read sueta for sueti, the i at the end of the two preceding 
verses having probably caught the eye of the copyist; and 
904, que hec for cum, i.e. quec, quod, quom; “they who maintain 
that the sensible can be produced from sensible elements, make 
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these elements of a nature accustomed to derive sensation 
from other elements in their turn (porro);” see here 981, &c., 
“and at the same time make them soft, &c.;” then in 905 
cuique would be a less violent alteration than cuncta. From 
what has been just said I have no doubt that Lambinus is right 
mi. 84 in reading fundo for suadet; it makes far better sense 
and is as near the “ductus literarum” as either Lachmann’s or 
Bernays’ reading : f, n, o being displaced by s, a, et respectively. 
No two letters more frequently interchange in our MSS. than 
b and d; ad and ab, arbor and ardor, &e., are again and again 
confused; this suggests to me what I look upon as the right 
emendation of a corrupt word in the beautiful description of the 
cow searching for her lost calf in the second book; 359, for 
adsittens read absistens; the mother looks all round for her lost 
calf, then fills the leafy grove with her complainings as she 
desists from the search, and then returns to her stall, &c. No one 
can help feeling how natural a picture this is of the cow standing 
still and lowing after her search, before she goes back. At the 
end of words s and m are frequently confused, as I have observed 
above; this suggests what I think the best correction of another 
corrupt word in this same passage; 363, for subitamque read 
subolisque, “divert her care for her offspring.’ Lachmann’s 
solitam cannot be right; for her care is rather insolita. On the 
principle just mentioned Bernays is right in reading u. 932 
sensum for sensus; but in the next verse proditus extet must be 
read for proditum extra, for surely proditur is a soleecism. This 
confusion of m and s first suggested to me what may seem a 
violent emendation of v. 312, but the verse is so corrupt, that 
it must be summarily dealt with. MSS. read Querere proporro 
sibicumque senescere credas, the words in Italics being clearly 
corrupt, the others apparently sound. The poet is talking of the 
power of time; in the preceding verses he says, we see it wear 
out stones, towers, temples, statues of the gods, monuments of 
men; then comes this corrupt verse in which proporro doubt- 
less introduces some new substances which time destroys; and 
in the next verse he speaks of the rending of flint rocks, pro- 
verbial for hardness, What then can we place between, as 
harder than the first-mentioned things, and only yielding to the 
last; for Queerere I read @raque, which consists of almost the 
same letters differently arranged, and complete the verse thus: 
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Eraque proporro chalybemque senescere crudum: u, a, e all in- 
terchange: chalybem crudum, like Virgil’s crudus ensis; crudus 
also makes a good antithesis to senescere. I would start too 
from this law in emending a very difficult passage, vi. 955— 
957. I place 955 after 957, not in the awkward place which 
Lachmann assigns to it, and read: Et tempestates terra czloque 
coorte In czlum terrasque remote jura facessunt Morbida visque 
simul (“and together with them the morbid influence”) cum ex- 
trinsecus insinuatur. This passage will be best illustrated by 
comparing it with 1095 &c., especially with the words, ea 
vis omnis morborum pestilitasque Aut extrinsecus ut nubes 
nebuleeque superne Per celum veniunt, &c. iv. 1130 for the 
corrupt alidensia I cannot accept Lachmann’s alideusia, for 
which there is no authority whatever. Comparing Juvenal vim. 
101, where among other articles of great luxury are mentioned 
together Spartana chlamys, conchylia Coa, I read, Interdum 
in pallam ac chlamydem se Ciaque vertunt. The first m of 
chlamydem has been changed into al, a usual corruption, comp. 
Lachmann I. 665; the words have then easily passed into atque 
alidensi, and the a has been added for a termination. A chlamys 
of Laconian purple is probably intended. Lachmann’s emenda- 
tion, Iv. 633, unicus aptus, departs widely from the MSS. and 
unicus in my opinion is quite unsuited to the argument; for 
cibusutvideamus I read cibw’ suavis et almus; suavis is opposed 
to triste et amarum in the next verse, and almus to venenum in 
637; comp. also 658: for the meaning of almus see Bentley 
ad Hor. Sat. u. 4. 13. v. 1214 I should read eterni for et taciti 
(etaciti). iv. 79, perhaps both Lachmann and Bernays depart 
too far from the MSS. in the readings they propose for the 
corrupt words patrum matrumque deorum. Is Lucretius here 
speaking of the senators in the orchestra, and can the true 
reading be something such as patrum cotumque decorum, or 
patrum auratumque decorem? y. 853, I would read, Feminaque 
ut maribus conjungi possit, habere Mutua qui mereant inter se 
guadia uterque. Lachmann’s avere is quite beside the purpose, 
for surely the avere is not necessary on the woman’s part, comp. 
964 and 965; and why possit avere? It seems to me most 
preposterous to refuse to Lucretius such a slight change of 
construction as habere renders necessary. Iv. 608, Lachmann’s 
feriunt for fuerunt will satisfy few. Change the position of one 
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letter, and read fervunt, which Lucretius could surely have used, 
and which exactly suits the sense of the passage. ut. 617, for 
regionibus omnibus I read hominis regionibus ; hominis and omni- 
bus are perpetually confused in MSS., and no error is more 
common in ours than transposition of words; thus I think that 
vy. 182 will be most simply emended by putting divis before 
hominum, or after unde est. 

A very common error in our MSS. is, as might be expected, 
the omission of words or parts of words, when the letters are 
similar to or identical with those which immediately precede or 
follow. I will attempt to emend some passages on this principle. 
1. 104, I cannot approve of the change of possum into possunt. 
I believe that the poet means to say he too could invent dreams 
of horror if he pleased, and that Forbiger is right in comparing 
verse 400, as far as similarity of expression is concerned. But the 
passage as it stands is certainly weak. The quarto Leyden MS. 
has me for jam, the variety could of course easily be accounted 
for; but it seems to me that the sentence would be improved by 
thus uniting both readings: tibi a me fingere possum, “how 
many dreams can I invent of myself, on my own part :” comp. 
iv. 468: animus quas ab se protinus addit, “which the mind 
adds on its own account.” 11.168 MSS. have sine numine reddi; 
“prorsus egregie Marullus rentur,” says Lachmann; yet doubt- 
less credunt is the right reading; the ¢ is lost in the e of 
numine ; I have noted the singular frequency with which in our 
MSS. ¢ and e are absorbed by each other: in the first 500 verses 
there are at least four instances of this; and any one conversant 
with MSS. will know how easily the wnt in a contracted form 
would pass into di. wm. 249, notwithstanding what Lachmann 
says, I read with the older editors recta regione viai; recta has 
been absorbed in regione. If regio never means “a direction,” 
(though that would appear to be its primitive force), I cannot 
understand such passages as Ces. Bel. Gal. vir, 46 §1: Oppidi 
murus ab planicie atque initio ascensus recta regione, si nullus 
amfractus intercederet, MCC passus aberat, and fifty similar 
ones. I. 250, perhaps, qui possit cernere vere is the right 
reading, the vere absorbed in the last letters of cernere; so Il. 
289, editors rightly read ne mens for ne res, the me having 
been lost in ne. 1. 517, for Omnis enim calor ac frigus, I read 
Extima enim, &c.; the last letters of the first word have been 
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lost in enim; then on the principle illustrated above we get 
ext, ecst, ois. So Iv. 101, for the imperfect verse: Ex imagini- 
bus missis consistere eorum, I confidently read Extima imagi- 
nibus, &c.; Lucretius delights in eorum at the end of a verse, 
and extima eorum is much the same as extima circumce- 
sura, twice used by Lucretius. 11. 926, quod fugimus ante has, 
I believe, no meaning; I read quod diximus; the d has been 
lost in quod, and iximus easily passes into igsimus, fugimus. 
ur. 198, for the corrupt spicarumque I propose asperrima que- 
que; the a was lost in the m of conlectum, and sperrimaqueque 
easily became sperrimaque, spicarumque: thus 11. 428, Bernays 
is, I think, wrong in reading unde, instead of queque with Lach- 
mann, which is only the que thai has wrongly attached itself to 
the unca of the preceding verse. 11. 962, for agedum magnis 
read. agedum humanis concede; so Iv. 1191, humanis conce- 
dere 'rebus. I have noticed several cases of the omission or 
insertion of ag. 1. 1165, manwum is rightly read for magnum ; 
on the other hand, tv. 429, MSS. have cogni for cont; this suggests 
to me what is perhaps the simplest correction of the corrupt et 
igni, v. 1106, viz. et uti, (égni—ini—uti). 1v. 104, I would read: 
Sunt igitur tenues forme rerum similesque Efligie, &c. comp. 
42: Dico igitur rerum effigias tenuisque figuras, &c., also 52 
and 158; the forme rerum was first contracted into jforma- 
rum, and similes then changed into dissimiles for the sake of 
the metre. tv. 284, I cannot understand Lachmann’s iterum; I 
would read in idem for in eum; the id has been absorbed in 
the in; thus 1037, where id in nobis is to be read with the 
older editors, not e nobis, the in has been lost in the id. 1. 
971 MSS. have invalidis for id validis, and v. 1129 side for sine. 
Thus rv. 1168, Bernays rightly reads tumida for iamina; this I 
had long ago conjectured myself, appending to the conjecture 
Ovid’s imitation in the A, Am. 1. 661: Dic habilem quzecunque 
brevis, quee turgida, plenam. When in our passage the id was 
lost em would naturally be changed to eum. tv. 327, I read: 
Quinque etiam sex ve ut fieri. vi. 1121 MSS. have ve for ut. 
y. 485, I hardly understand Lachmann’s reading. I would sug- 
gest: Et radii solis cogebant undique terram Verberibus cre- 
bris extrema ad limina in artum; the one ina has swallowed up 
the other, and partem was made out of rtum in order to complete 
the verse. vi. 541, surely summersosca is summersos ceca, The 
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older writers love to heap together words of the same or similar 
meaning; thus 1v. 624, I should retain sudantia, and at the end 
of v. 586, supply ignis with the old editors, not flamme, and 
1. 720, keep undis, and 11. 942, omnituentes and quamque tuentur, 
an intentional repetition; so v1. 1260, I unhesitatingly reject 
Lachmann’s insipid labes, and keep languens; then in the pre- 
ceding verse I read ex agris is meror in urbem, for the is has 
either been absorbed in agris, or by that frequent error in our 
MSS. is and meror have been transposed: 1. 387, and vi. 909, I 
retain ortus, as quite Lucretian. vi. 1281, I fill up this verse by 
reading “pro re presenti moestus,” the prese having been lost in 
pro re, the nti in the m of mestus. 

Bernays has, I think, not unfrequently been misled by too 
great a deference for Lachmann; often however he has rightly 
restored the readings of older editors, often he has introduced 
true emendations of his own; sometimes he has deserted Lach- 
mann without reason in my opinion, for instance in I. 412, 
11. 428 and 381, where the corruption est tali, est ali, est aii is 
quite obvious; vi. 1175, where mersans appears to me to have 
much force. On the other hand, not to mention cases in which 
he only recalls older readings, he is frequently right in new 
readings of his own, as, to mention a few only, 11. 1089; 11. 694; 
iv. 761 and 1282; vi. 45, 286, 527 and 1135. He shews good 
judgment too in rejecting some of Lachmann’s transpositions. 
Iam glad to see that he arranges 1. 805—807 in the manner I 
had myself done long ago; here Lachmann preposterously reads 
ambusta for arbusta, transposes two verses, and thus turns into 
an agent of destruction one of the four elements, the combined 
influence of which is necessary for the argument. Bernays like- 
wise rightly sees in some cases that there is a hiatus, where 
Lachmann has failed to observe it, as v. 29—31. Long ago, 
however, I had arranged these verses in a different order from 
any other editor, and for the following reasons. I believe that 
after 28 followed a verse completing the sense of 30, and 
that it began with Quid, like 28, and thus, by a usual blunder, 
came to be omitted; that then, in order to restore the appa- 
rent grammatical construction, 29 was put before 30. I would 
read as follows, intending of course by the verse supplied, 
only to shew the general meaning of the sentence: Quidve tri 
pectora, &c. [Quid volucres pennis eratis invia stagna] Tanto- 
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pere officerent nobis Stymphala colentes Et Diomedis equi, &c. 
In 31, I read unhesitatingly Thracis, as nearer the ductus lite- 
rarum of Thracia, than Thracam is; moreover Thrax was the 
epitheton sollemne of this Diomede, to distinguish him from 
the other, who was equally famous for his horses: Nunc, quales 
Diomedis equi, nune, quantus Achilles. Again, v1. 47—49, there 
is clearly a hiatus, but it is not so clear that one verse has 
managed to survive between two hiatuses; this, for manifest 
reasons, is improbable ; I therefore suppose that after 47, Quan- 
doquidem semel insignem, &c. there is a hiatus in which that 
sentence was completed, and that then a description followed of 
the fury of storms, and of the superstitious terrors they caused ; 
and that 48 and 49 allude to the ensuing lull: Ventorum ex 
ira ut placentur, ut omina rursum Que fuerint sint placato con- 
versa furore. The alterations I have made are very slight, with 
ex ira ut changed to exirtant comp. virtuti for vir uti, iv. 820. 
There are also, I think, several other passages, which can only 
be rightly understood by assuming a hiatus. 11. 501, &c. I am 
little satisfied with either Lachmann’s or Bernays’ correction of 
this passage; I believe something is lost between 501 and 502. 
Again, 11. 1030, I believe Principio is quite right, and that some 
such verse as the following has dropt out after it [Undique 
diffusum circum supraque tuere.] Again, Iv. 397, I feel sure 
that Extantisque is genuine, and believe that something is lost 
after this or the next verse; Lachmann intrudes his usques 
usque ad nauseam. Again, vi. 696, &c. I cannot understand 
Lachmann’s violent changes in this passage; I believe the true 
way of proceeding is to suppose a hiatus after 697, 

With a text in the state in which that of Lucretius is, there 
is a wide scope for difference of opinion. I had collected a 
number of passages, in which I believed that the latest editors 
were mistaken either with the earlier ones, or in opposition to 
them; but, “spatiis inclusus iniquis,” I must defer their con- 
sideration to a future opportunity. Lachmann has far too great 
a contempt for his predecessors; else he would hardly have 
rejected Wakefield’s reading, 1v. 1096, or Forbiger’s clarw’ citat, 
v. 947; where his own clarigitat may well keep company with 
his manticuler. 

After dwelling so long on the shortcomings of his commen- 
tators, I will conclude with pointing out a blunder of the poet’s 
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own: vI. 1235, &c., in the midst of his description of the plague, 
he speaks of the fearful contagiousness of the disease, saying 
that “this above all heaped death upon death, for,” and then he 
gives a most curious reason, “those, who refused to attend 
the sick, killing neglect soon after punished with a miserable 
death for their too great love of life and fear of death;” 
he then adds naturally enough that those who did attend 
caught the infection and died. That the poet felt the weakness 
of the first part of the argument seems to be shewn by the 
elaborate way in which he has tricked it out. Lucretius was 
doubtless a good Greek scholar, and deserved the epithet of 
doctus which Statius gives to him; but here he has misunder- 
stood Thucydides. He is translating Thuc. 1. 52. § 6: érepos ad’ 
érépou Ocpameias dvamipmAdpevot, Gomep Ta mpdBara, COvnoKor’ Kai Tov mei- 
atov pOdpov rodro éverroiet. etre yop pr) Oédorev SedidTes GAATAoLs mpocrEvat, 
am@AAvuvtTo Epynpot, Kal oikiat modal exevobnoay amopia Tod Oeparevoor- 
tos’ etre mpociouey, SuepOeipovro «.t.’. Lucretius has not seen that 
the subject of dmaddvvro is “the sick persons.” Livy (xxv. 26) 
has understood his author aright: Postea curatio ipsa et con- 
tactus egrorum vulgabat morbos, ut aut neglecti desertique qui 
incidissent morerentur, aut assidentes curantesque eadem vi 
morbi repletos secum traherent. 
Hucu Monro. 


Juvenal and Ovid. 


It is strange that no editor of Juvenal has pointed out the 
source of his words (x1v. 213, 214): Vinceris, ut Ajax Preeteriit 
Telamonem, ut Pelea vicit Achilles. See Ov. Met. xv. 855, 856: 
Sic magni cedit titulis Agamemnonis Atreus: Agea sic Theseus, 
sic Pelea vincit Achilles*. 


* This parallel has also escaped Stan- made, I hope to give a digest, retaining 
ley, John Taylor, and Tan. Faber, in only what is valuable, in some future 
their MS. notes. Of these notes, with numbers of the Journal. 
some collections which I have myself 


J. E. B. Mayor. 
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III. 


St Paul and Philo; a passage in 1 Cor., illustrated from 
Philo Judeus. 


Ir does not appear to be generally known that the remarks 
of St Paul on the Earthy Man and the Heavenly Man, in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, are written with an express reference 
to the doctrines of Philo; and that while the Apostle adopts his 
phraseology, he at the same time gives it a new and totally 
different sense. Nay more, by pointedly inverting the order of 
the Two Men as it stands in Philo, St Paul has left us a direct 
and studied refutation of the very passage to which he alludes. 

We will, without further preamble, cite their very words, 
as they proceed to comment on the same passage of Genesis 
(c. ii. v. 7). 

q 
St Patt. : 

Ei €orw capa Woyxtkov, €otw Kal mvevpatikdy: ovTws Kai yéypanrat’ 
eyévero 6 mpatos avOpwros ,,Adap eis uxnv (doar 6 €oyxaros Adap eis 
mvedpa Cworowodv. GAN od mpadrov TO mvevpatixdy, GAAG TO WoytKor, EreiTa 
TO mvevpatixdy. 6 mpatos avOpwros ek yijs xouxds, 6 Sevrepos €£ ovpavoi.— 


Ep. ad Cor. 1. c. xv. vv. 44——47. (Ed. Tischend.) 


PHILO. 
»»Kal €xdacey 6 Oeds tov avOpwrov xoiv AaBdy amd Ths xOovds, Kat 
> , > 4 , > ~ A - 7 > , cm . 
evepvonoer cis th mpdcwmoy aitod mvony (wis. Kat éyevero 6 avOpwmos eis 
Woxnv (acav.§ Arrra dvOparav yevn’ 6 pev yap eat ovipanos avOpwmos, 
© ‘ fee ec 4 > > , o > >, , a a -~ 4 
6 dé ynivos. ‘O pev odv ovpamos, are kat’ eixdva Oeod yeyovas, POaprijs cat 
, . ee , 4a ~ 
cuvdrws yeddous ovoias apéroxos: 6 b€ ynivos ex omopados Ans, hv xovv 
id X > , 4 4 . > ’ , > ’ > , , ‘ 
kexAnkev, émayn. Awd Tov pev ovpavdy gnow ov memrAdGocOa, Kar eixdva Se 
~ -~ ‘ 4 few , > >, > ia 7 ~ , 
teruma@cOa Geov- 7d dé ynivoy mAdopa, GAN od yevynpa civar Tod TexviroV. 
* 7 , 7 , 
‘AvOpwrov S€ tov ex yijs Aoyoréov civar vodv cioxpwopevoy capati, ovrw Se 
cioxexpysévov, ‘O d€ vos obros yewdns eoti tH Svte Kal POapros, €i py 6 
Ocds evérvevoey aitd Sivapw adnOwijs (wis. Tore yap ,,yiverat“ Kai ovxére 
Xa >, ‘ > > 4 4 > , > , ,. 4 4 ~ 
mAatrerar eis yuxnv, ovK apyjy Kal adiatim@roy, add’ els voepay kal (acav 
a” 7 
ovras, Eis Wuxny yap,“ dyot, 5 Cans eyevero 6 avOpwros. Znrncee 8 av 
A > , ~ “~ 
tis, Ova ri n&iwoer 6 Oeds tov ynyev} Kal piiocwparoy voiy mvevipatos Oeiov, 
> > > a 
GAN’ odxi Thy Kara thy dav yeyovdra Kai thy eixdva éavrov. * * * Tvonv 
4 ) > > ~ ” -~ ”~ 
de, GAN’ od mvedua elpyxer, ds Staopas ovens. Td per yap mveipa vevdnra 
A > 
kata THY icxdy Kat edvroviay Kai Sivapew: 4 Sé mvon ws dv aipa Tis €ott kal ava- 
, > - , 
Ovpiacts jpepaia kal mpgeia. ‘O pév odv kata Ti eixdva yeyovas Kai riv idéav 
a - i A i" 
vous, mvevparos Gy Aéyorro Kekowaxevat. “Papny yap exec 6 Aoyirpds avrod. 
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“O 8€ ek rijs TAns, ris Kovdns Kat eAadhporarns avipas, ws av amohopas twos, 
éroia yivovra and Tay dpwpatwv.—De Allegor. Leg. 1. 12, 13. 

Now, who can believe that these two commentaries are inde- 
pendent of each other? Upon the same text Philo and St Paul 
proceed to enlarge, employing, to a considerable extent, the 
same most remarkable words*, on a subject not contained in the 
text at all, nor obviously arising out of it? We may then, [ 
think, affirm with confidence, that we have here no fortuitous 
or trivial coincidence; but that the Apostle either had the 
place of Philo in his eye (and this certainly seems the most 
probable hypothesis), or else that Philo and St Paul drew the 
phraseology of their commentary from some common origin, 
such as the allegorical interpretations of Aristobulus, or other 
Alexandrian Jews, may possibly have been}. 


Let us, in the first place, endeavour to discover the meaning 
of Philo, as a preliminary to the full understanding of the Apo- 
stle. However true it may be that some Rabbinic writers have 
designated the Messiah as the Second Adam, and that St Paul 
had their phraseology in his eye as well as that of Philo, both 
here and elsewhere (Rom. y. 14), yet our philosopher was thinking 


of a very different matter in his above-cited interpretation of 
the Mosaic cosmogony. 

Philo had observed that Moses twice describes the Creation 
of the world, once in the first chapter of Genesis, and again in 
the second chapter. He explained this fact, in a Platonic 
fashion, by supposing that the first chapter contained an account 
of the ideal or suprasensual world, the vonris xécpos, which God 
created by his Word (A¢yos), as by an instrument. In fact, the 
ideal world is itself regarded by him as identical with the Word 
of God, the idea of ideas. His Heavenly Man then is the arche- 
typal man, incorporeal, unsexual, immortal, the ideal denizen of 
the ideal world, of whom the Earthy Man or Protoplast, the 


* The omission of the words 6 Kvpios 
in v. 47, which are now regarded as 


Some of these passages will be employed 


They 


in the course of the argument. 


spurious by most editors, makes the 
allusion to Philo more direct and pointed. 

+ The distinction which Philo here 
makes, occurs again in his works several 
times, e.g. Alleg. Leg. 1. 16, 28, 29, 30; 
11.2; 11.31. Opif. Mund.c.46. Plant. 
Noe. c. 11. Quest. in Genes. c. 4, 8. 


appear to have received less attention 
from the commentators on the New 
Testament than they deserve, though 
some among them, as Grotius, Loesner, 
and especially Whitby, have not entirely 
overlooked them. 
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Adam whose creation is described in the second chapter of 
Genesis, is only the antitype and ignoble representation. The 
Heavenly Man abounded with the divine Spirit, God gave not 
“the Spirit by measure unto him,” (to use the Pauline expression, 
which contains in all probability an allusion to Philo); but the 
Earthy Man, created with a mortal body, had only a faint breath 
of the immortalizing and vivifying Spirit, the addition of which 
constituted him a living soul. 

This will be better understood from Philo’s own words, which, 
as the subject is somewhat difficult, we shall make no apology 
for quoting at length. 


“Eppnveverar ovv Beoedenr, ev axa 6 Beds. kia Geov S€ 6 Adyos abrov 
> ? , > , , > , a . 2 4 +) 4 
€or, @ KaSamep dpydv@ mpooxpnoduevos exooporroiet. Avtn d€ 7 oKia Kai Td 
‘Nel 
ooavel dreckduiopa érépwv éotiv apxérurov. “Qomep yap 6 beds mapaderypa 
roa a , , 
Ths eikdvos, Nv oKiay vert KeKAnKey, OUTwS 7) Eik@Y GAAwy yiverat mapddevypa, 
c ‘ > , a , > , > 4 a , © 4 ‘ 
Gs kal evapxopevos tis vonobecias eOndooer, eitav, ,,Kal emoingev 6 eds Tov 
GvOpwrov kat eixdva Oeod,“ ws tijs péev eikdvos Kata Tov Oedy ametxonabeions, 
~ s > , 4 ‘ > , a ° ‘ 
tov S€ avOpemov xara thy eixdva, aBodcay Sivapw mapadeiyparos.—Leg. 
Alleg. m1. 31. 


Elsewhere he distinctly defines the Adyos as the totality of 
ideas, or idea of ideas: 


> , > , , , - a 28 * Lad 
Ei d€ ris eOeAnoese yupvorépas xpnoacba Trois dvdpacw, ovdév av Erepov 
> a a a 
elon tov vontov evat Kédcpov, 7} Beod Aéyov dn Kooporooivtos. ovd€ yap 
c ‘ o , > ‘ + 2 a ? , 4 ” ‘ > 
7) vonti modus ETepdv Te €aoTiv, 7 6 TOU apyiTEexTovos Aoyiopos, On THY aicbn- 
= a‘ , " ‘ a 
Thy wédkw Th vonth Krifew Stavoovpevov. Maicéws éori rode ddypa roiro, 
ox éudv. Thy yotv dvOpdrov yéveow dvaypadher, év tois érerta Spodoyet 
Siappydnv, ds dpa kar’ eixdva Oeod SeeruT@bn. Ei dé rd pépos eixay eixdvos, 
7 a 
Sndovdre kat Td Gdov eidos, 6 avpras aicOnris ovToot Kdcpos, 6 peitdy éore 
- > , , , > , hea ‘ a ‘ « > ‘a 4 
tis avOpworivns pivnua Oeias eixdvos. Aidov 8€, dre kal 4 dpxérumos odpayis, 
o > a id la -~ 
cv dapev evar kdopov vonroy, aitos Gv ein Td dpxérvroy mapaderypa, idéa Tov 


idea, 6 Geot Aéyos.—Mund. Opif. c. 6. 


Consistently with this view he describes the Heavenly Man 
as being anterior to the Earthy Man: 


Mera d€ raird ppnow, ore ,,"Emdacev 6 beds GvOpwrov, xoiv NaBdv amd ris 
Vis, kal evepionoer eis rd mpdowrov aitod mvonv fwijs.“© "Evapyéorara kal 
dia trovTov mapiornow, ote Staopa mappeyeOns éoti rod te viv mracbévros 
dvOperov, kai rod Kara rip cixdva Oeod yeyovdros mpdrepov. ‘O per yap 
Siarracbcis 75n, aicOnrds, peréxwv modtnTos, €k gwpatos Kai uxis cuve- 
ards, dvip } yur), pice. Ovntis dv 6 dé xara ri elxdva, id€éa tis, i yévos, 
i) odpayis, vonris, dowpatos, ott’ appnv otre Ofdus, apOapros hice. Tod 
8€ aicOnrod Kai emi pépous avOpadmov tiv Karackeviy civberoy elvai pnow éx 
yedSous ovcias kal mvevpatos Geiov, yeyeviobar yap Td pev capa, xoiv Tov 
texvirov AaBdvros, Kat popdiy dvOpwmrimy é€& airod diamddcavtos, tiv 8é 

Vou. I. March, 1854. 4 
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Wuxi dan’ ovdevds yevnrod td mapamay, aN éx Tov matpds Kal ryepdvos Ta 
drdvrav. To yap ,evepionoer ovdév fv Erepov, 7 mvedpa Ociov amd ris 
paxapias kai eddaipovos exeivns picews, arroikiay tiv évOade oreddpuevoy, én’ 
aereia Tov yéevous muar, iva, ei kai Ovnrds 6 GvOpwmds ott Kata THY dpaThy 
pepida, Kara your tiv adparoy aOavari{nrat.—Mund. Opif. c. 46. 

This order of production must be borne in mind as being of 
importance to the right understanding of the apostle *, 

Enough has been now said and quoted to make the general 
meaning of Philo’s commentary on Genesis sufficiently obvious. 
It is time to turn to St Paul’s remark on the same verse. 

The Earthy Man, the First Man, Adam, of the Apostle, is 
identical with the Earthy Man in the phraseology of Philo. Both 
writers appear to have regarded the constitution of the Proto- 
plast in much the same light. Both alike look upon his body as 
being created 6ynrév or Wuyxixdv. Philo insists on the natural mor- 
tality of his body, even before the Fall: St Paul, also speaking 
of him before the Fall, declares his body to have been only 
adapted to the animal life. The Apostle contrasts this caya 
Wouxixov with the capa mvevparixdy OF rvedpa Cworowiv of the Second 
Man from heaven. In this respect also he substantially agrees 
with Philo; for he does not at all deny the doctrine which Philo 


affirms, that Adam’s body was vivified by the breath of the 
Spirit of God, but he only maintains the bodies of Adam and 
of his posterity to be unadapted for immortality without a further 
change, without such an indwelling of the Spirit as resides in the 


* It must be added, however, that 
Philo is not very consistent with himself 
in his doctrine respecting the Aédyos. 
Ritter observes of his philosophy gene- 
rally, “that it is in all its parts devoid 
of consistency and of coherence in the 
development of its fundamental posi- 
(Hist. of Anc. Philos. Vol. 1v. 
p- 451, Engl. Transl.). In nothing is 
this incoherency more apparent than in 
his statements respecting the Aédyos. In 
the passages which have been cited the 
Ideal or Heavenly Man is identified with 
the Adyos, so far as a part can be iden- 
tified with the whole, because the Adyos 
is here declared to be identical with the 
vontros Kécuos. But elsewhere Philo 
makes the Adyos to be a Divine Person, 


tions.” 


distinct from 6 6eds, but yet himself 
Geds. Commenting on the verse of Ge- 
nesis, éyw eluc 6 Beds 6 dpOels cor & 
Tomw Oeod, (xxxi. 13), he writes, Ti ot 
xen Aéyew; ‘O pey arnOelg Beds els 
éorw’ of & & Kkaraxphoe eybuevor 
Aw kat 6 lepis Abyos & 7G 
mapdvre Tov wev GnOeia Sia Tod apOpov 


melous. 


peunvuxev, elrav, ,, Ey elute 6 Oeds'“ 
tov 5 & Karaxphoe xwpls dpOpov, pd- 
* ob rod 
Kahet 
5é Gedy rdv mpecBirarov adbrod vuvt Néyor. 
De Somn. I. 39. With reference to this 
view, (afterwards adopted by the Gnos- 
tics), some portions of St John’s works 
are manifestly composed. 


cKwv, 5,6 dpbels co &v TédTy, 
Oeob, aXN adrd pdvor, ,, Oeod. “ 
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body of Jesus Christ, and in those who shall be raised up after 
his likeness. This is the true Pauline contrast between the 
natural and the spiritual body of the two Adams, and of those 
who bear their image. (See Bull’s State of Man before the Fall.) 
Philo in like manner maintains the Heavenly Man alone to 
have been fully a partaker o; the Spirit; for the Earthy Man 
had only a faint communication of it, such as might more pro- 
perly be called vo} than mvedpa. 

The Heavenly Man, or Last Adam of St Paul, so far agrees 
with the Heavenly Man of Philo, that the name expresses, in 
both writers alike, the perfect pattern and exemplar of humanity. 
But 

Hic locus est partes ubi se via findit in ambas. 

Philo’s Heavenly Man was nothing else but a Platonic idéa ex- 
isting in the Word or Reason of God, having no individual exist- 
ence. On the contrary, St Paul’s Heavenly Man is he that 
actually “came down from heaven, even the Son of Man, which 
is in heaven.” Not merely existing in the Divine Aéyos, but him- 
self the true Personal Aéyos, he became actually an individual 
man, the pattern and image after which all heavenly men should 
be moulded. 

Bearing in mind the order in which, according to Philo, the 
Two Men were produced, the Heavenly Man being anterior to 
the other, it is easy to see why St Paul so earnestly argues that 
“that was not first which was “Spiritual, but that which was 
natural : afterwards that which was spiritual*.” According to the 
Judzo-Platonic philosopher, the Heavenly Man, the generic 
pattern of the earthy race, was first of all formed: according 
to the Doctor of the Gentiles, the Heavenly Man, the individual 
pattern of the heavenly race, was not so formed; and the latter 
view, upon which the whole of the argument turns, is insisted 
on for the express purpose of refuting the former. 

CHURCHILL Babineton. 


* Compare Rom, v. 14, where he calls Adam (our first parent) the type of the 
future Adam. 





IV. 


On the Dating of Ancient History. 


TuE object of the following paper is to examine the various 
ways in use of exhibiting the dates of events in ancient history, 
that is, before the Christian era: and to find out whether, sup- 
posing them to be defective, any better way can be found. 

It will be convenient in the outset of such an inquiry, to go 
over very briefly the history of historical reckoning or dating in 
the practical view of it; that is to say, setting aside chronolo- 
gical investigation, or the manner in which chroniclers and chro- 
nologers have discovered and rectified the dates of events, to run 
through the history of the manner in which, at different times, 
they have exhibited or represented them!. 

For chronology, time must first have been measured, then 
have been marked, and then have events arranged in their proper 
places along it. By the measurement of time is meant the nature 
of the months, years, and cycles, in use among any people: by 
the marking of it, is meant the manner in which any one portion 
of it is distinguished from another similar one, or since years are 
the ordinary historical units of time, the manner of distinguish- 
ing one year from another. A good chronology, or a clear chro- 
nological conception, is a distinct notion of events in their 
proper sequence, referred to, associated with, and as it were 
framed in, a distinctly marked course of time. 

Trustworthy chronology .can rest only upon contemporary 
registering or recording, because tradition, except in very rare 
cases, gives us no measurement. A register or record implies a 
previous marking of time more or less distinctly, and is a con- 
temporary referring of something to the time thus marked. The 
manner of the marking of time may be by a succession of names 
of individuals, with each of which names a certain portion of 
time is more or less associated; then the reckoning is called 


1 If we were inclined to assist our time, as distinguished from the other 
thoughts by making new names, this _ two parts here alluded to, namely, chro- 
part of chronology might be called chro- —_ nonomy, or the distribution and measure- 
nognosy, or epochology, the science, that ment of time, and synchrony, or the co- 
is, of the marking and recognition of ordination and arrangement of events. 
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eponymous: and such individuals were the eponymous archons 
at Athens, the consuls at Rome, the priestesses of Juno at Argos, 
&c.: or it may be a numeric reckoning of the years: which if it 
goes continually on from a fixed point of past time is called 
epochal, and the point an epoch?. 

The original home of epochal reckoning as distinguished from 
eponymous, and from mere numerical reckoning of years of 
kings, appears to have been in the East rather than in the West. 
Contemporary annalic historiography, which in the West, where 
it existed at all, as perhaps at Rome, associated with aristo- 
cratic and priestly families or corporations, took only the form 
of very dry, curt, and jejune fasti, was akin to the dynastic 
and despotic spirit of the East, and flourished there. The native 
character of history in the West was the original or etymologic 
icropia, that is chorographic investigation and discursive or anti- 
quarian research, suited to gratify the curiosity of an awaken- 
ing and inquiring people, who were just beginning to be alive 
to a wider world: or else it was the epic’ narrative appealing 
to moral and human sympathies, and gradually, as poetry went 
off, and civilization came on, developing into pragmatic‘ history, 
as Polybius calls it; the point of which is still the human inter- 
est attaching to the actions, but an interest now business-like, 
rational, and speculative, the analyzing of the practical and real 
way in which affairs are conducted. The East however presents 


2 T have throughout avoided the use 
of the word era, except in its original 
signification, as tending to confusion. 
The Christian era is indeed a natural 
form of expression, because it may be 
said to have succeeded to the original 
one, and was very probably suggested 
in some measure, to Bede for instance, 
by it: but it is a pity that the word has 
taken so very vague and general a use. 
Epoch is the word used by the Greco- 
Egyptian astronomers to denote the 
fixed point from which the years of Na- 
bonassar were counted, and we do not 
want any other word for such points: it 
seems to have been an astronomical or 
astrological word, signifying the position 
of the stars at a given moment. 

3 Epic, or subjectual history, may of 
course have its own way of annalism, or 


distinct annual marking of the progress 
8f the subject, such as we see in Thu- 
cydides : Wut this is very different from 
the Oriental. 

4 Polybius’s pragmatic history is sim- 
ply the history of affairs, as distinguished 
from the descriptive and often poetical 
character which much history before his 
time had had. It is what pleases and 
instructs a man who is zroderids (Pol. 9. 
1.)—we may call it political history. It 
was not Polybius, but Thucydides, who 
first used the thing (with some epic ad- 
mixture) ; Polybius was only the first 
to talk about it. On the various confu- 
sions and misuse of the word, the reader 
had better see Sir W. Hamilton’s Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy, p. 111, note, and 
the books there referred to. 
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us from the first with its centralized despotisms, and correspond- 
ing to them with history orderly digested and authoritatively kept®, 
instead of human curiosity and interest: and in the same way, it 
presents us with the first essays at that science whose roots, from 
the consecutiveness and length of time which the observations 
for it require, are likely to have shot forth, unlike its developed 
growth, best in a soil of permanent institutions and monotonous 
ideas. I mean astronomy: and from this political and scientific 
time-keeping of the East has sprung chronology, just as it is the 
awakened energy of the West which has given history its life, 
and its variety. 

The first contemporary marking of time® which, independent 
of the sacred writings, we know of, is the succession of Babylonian 
years, called by the Greek astronomers of Egypt years of Nabo- 
nassar. That this was a real contemporary reckoning is proved 
by the record of astronomical observations kept in it, which 
science proves to have been really made at the time to which 
they are assigned. The general character of Eastern political 
reckoning seems to have been sometimes in regnal years, some- 
times in years of the dynasty, and sometimes of a previous 
dynasty, the counting from which, for some reason, had sur- 


vived ; hence each political or dynastial change caused a new 
epoch, but an epoch not universally used, as often the dating 


from the older epoch continued concurrently with it’. In the 
Nabonassarean dating, the astronomical observations were re- 
corded in regnal years of Babylonian kings : some have supposed 
that there was none but regnal reckoning, no dating, that is, 
from Nabonassar or any one ‘epoch, till the Greek astronomers 
for convenience sake thought it best to throw the regnal 


reckonings all into one series. 


5 Such were the Baciiixal dvaypapal 
(Diod. 2. 22), and the Baoiixal dipbe- 
pac (Id. 2. 32), from which Ctesias drew 
his accounts: the chronicles on which 
Berosus’s history purported to be found- 
ed and from which Ptolemy’s canon 
must be drawn, the Tyrian annals re- 
ferred to by Josephus, and the Pheeni- 
cian histories mentioned by Tatian, &c. 

6 I am but imperfectly acquainted 
with what has been made out with re- 
gard to earlier Egyptian dynastial reck- 


It is more probable however, 


oning, and cannot venture therefore to 
speak of that. 

7 It is evident, of course, that all 
regnal and dynastial reckoning is to a 
certain degree eponymous, but being ne- 
cessarily partly numeric, and the name 
not being associated with a definite in- 
terval of time, it is more akin to simple 
epochal dating, and more likely to lead 
to it than eponymous dating such as 
that of Greece and Rome. 
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that the Nabonassarean was a dynastial reckoning always kept 
up to a certain degree by the side of the regnal: it became very 
famous from the astronomical observations in it, and was 
adopted as a scientific reckoning, in preference to any Egyptian 
one, and concurrently with the dynastial ones which succeeded, 
when astronomy changed ground from Babylon to Egypt, and 
became an elaborate science. 

The conquest of the Persian Empire by the Greeks and 
change of dynasty produced a new dynastial reckoning, the years 
of which, speaking generally, we may call years of Alexander. 
They were reckoned differently in the two new Greek kingdoms 
of Egypt and Syria: in the former they were called years of 
Philip, from Philip Arrhidzeus, Alexander’s shortlived successor, 
and were counted from his accession, that is from the actual 
death of Alexander : in Syria they were called by various names, 
the one most familiar to modern ears being years of the Seleu- 
cide, These were counted from a year some time after Alex- 
ander’s death’, it is supposed from Seleucus having in that year 
conquered Babylon from Antigonus, though he did not declare 


8 The reason of this epoch having 
been fixed where it was is very doubtful: 
Scaliger thinks it arose from a mistaken 
reckoning of the death of Alexander, 
owing to a confusion in the Olympiads, 
from the counting by some, and neglect- 
ing to count by others, of the three ano- 
lympiadic Olympiads in the series: but 
this is very improbable. The astrono- 
mical epoch corresponding with it, the 
years of which were called years of the 
Chaldeans (for which name no reason 
seems to have been given), and which 
was used by the astronomers, concur- 
rently with the years of Nabonassar, 
for dating their observations, began, for 
cyclical reasons as Scaliger supposes, a 
year later. 

I cannot however but think that the 
epoch is a misplaced one of the death of 
Alexander, and the way in which I 
should be inclined to account for it 
is one which I should think must have 
been suggested before, though it is not 
alluded to by Norisius. It is simply 
that the true fact of Alexander’s twelve 


years’ reign from the death of Philip was 
converted in the imagination of the later 
Syrian generations, as it was exceedingly 
likely to be, into a false fact of a twelve 
years’ reign over them, beginning with 
his coming back to Babylon after the 
complete subjugation of the empire ; 
twelve years from this bring us to the 
Seleucid epochal year. A confusion 
again between his coming back and his 
death the year after, would make the 
difference between the Seleucid and Chal- 
dean years. Any one, I think, who 
reads 1 Macc. 1, the model of a dynas- 
tial account, will have this idea sug- 
gested to them. Alexander is said (v. 1) 
to have reigned instead of Darius, after 
he had smitten him, (not instead of 
Philip): then it is described how he 
parted his kingdom among his servants 
while he was yet alive: “So Alexander 
reigned twelve years, and then died.... 
(v. 7). And after his death his servants 
all put crowns upon themselves”.... The 
years of anarchy are, as was natural, 
altogether ignored, and Seleucus is sup- 
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himself an independent sovereign till many years after. The 
exact period however of course chosen to represent the begin- 
ning of a dynasty is very much a matter of chance and still 
more of caprice in the sovereign or in the people. 

This latter reckoning became very famous; the former not 
so much so. In Egypt the Greek elements, though very strong, 
entered upon a country with a strong and rooted civilization of 
its own, and with the science of another old and famous country 
imported into it, for Babylon, for all scientific purposes, moved 
to Alexandria, and not to Antioch: the Greeks in Egypt used 
Egyptian months and cycles, and for science Nabonassarean 
years. But Syria was essentially a new kingdom®. The Greeks 
there wishing to be nearer Europe, soon transferred their head- 
quarters from Babylon to the new-built Antioch : they became 
to a certain degree settlers rather than conquerors, that is, made 
things new instead of occupying the old, built new cities, which 
they were inclined at first to call, in settlers’ fashion, by Mace- 
donian names, such as Pella: though soon the Asiatic and 
dynastic servility began, and the cities took the names of Apa- 
mea, Laodicea, Stratonicea’, from every possible relation of the 
sovereign. They used the old Macedonian months and years, 


but very soon began the new practice of marking years not so 
much eponymously by the reigning sovereign, as epochally from 
the beginning of the dynasty. Their coins are constantly marked 
by the number of the year, counted from this epoch: and how 
the same reckoning was used for contemporary history as well 
as for the simple current dating, we may see in the books of the 
Maccabees!!, where the years are called years of the kingdom 


posed to have immediately succeeded 
Alexander, founding a new dynasty 
upon Alexander's gift. 

® Alexandria, however, probably kept 
up its connexion with Athens and Greece 
more than Antioch did, and literary 
dates there were the same as in Greece, 
by Athenian archons, Olympiads, &c. : 
in Syria, though the Grecian element 
was stronger at first, it seems more to 
have degenerated from Hellenism, and 
to have more looked on the time of 
Alexander as the beginning of things. 
Still the Seleucid was in its origin a bar- 
barian or Oriental, not a Greek, dating. 


10 The dynastial or timonymous nam- 
ing of places was another Oriental fashion 
which, like epochal dating, travelled 
westwards with the mixture of West and 
East in the time of Alexander. It 
bore abundant fruit in Greece, as for 
instance Demetrias, Cassandreia, &c. 
Philippi was an anticipation of Alexan- 
dria, as the reorganization of the Mace- 
donian kingdom by Philip was an anti- 
cipation of the half-military, half-oriental, 
new royalties in the East. The Roman 
empire spread it over all the West. 

11 The formal commencement of a 
dynastial epoch may be seen, 1 Macc. 
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of the Greeks!?._ The reckoning was used long after the origin 
of Christianity, concurrently with the later forms of reckoning*: 
it became famous among the Arabs, where it was called of Dul- 
carnon (said to mean the two horned), probably in reference to 
Alexander", 

A new dynastial reckoning arose with the conquest of the 
East by the Romans: but before proceeding farther with Orien- 
tal marking of time, it is better to turn back to the Greeks, and 
see how it was marked with them. 

In Greece there had been nothing of what gave rise to the 
general and continuous dynastial reckoning of the East. Each 
little state had its own particular way of marking, and as was 
natural under such circumstances, the marking was simply epo- 
nymous: citizens of Athens knew probably the succession of 
archons by heart, or could in a moment discover any particular 
one. In history, which originally in Greece, as has been said, 
was either chorographic, as that of Herodotus for the most part 
in its detail is, or epic, embracing short periods of peculiar 


13. 41, 42, where it is related how, in a 
certain year of the old reckoning, in con- 
sequence of the establishment of inde- 
pendence and of new rulers, a new 
reckoning was established, and then, c. 
14. 27, the two reckonings, the old and 
We 


cannot conclude, however, even in this 


the new, are given concurrently. 


instance, that it was set up by authority, 
but only that the practice began of so 
dating, whether at the time of the epoch 
itself, we cannot tell. In the case of 
the Seleucid reckoning, the uncertainty 
of the occasion might lead one to ima- 
gine it began not very soon after the 
epoch, and irregularly : but new epochs 
were evidently now getting more and 
more the fashion, and more and more 
individual and particular. There was an 
odd mixture of national pride and of 
servility, of liberty and of despotism, in 
the idea of them. We may perhaps see 
in modern times, an illustration of the 
different feeling then of the East and 
West about epochs, in the different pro- 
ceedings of the French and the Ameri- 
cans at the end of the last century. Both 


began what they considered a new na- 
tional life, but the wise and more truly 
free nation never troubled themselves to 
reorganize their counting of time for 
that reason. 

12 y Mace. I. ro. 

13 The formal description, by the 
Council of Chalcedon, A. D. 451, of the 
date of the previous one of Nice, is by 
the Roman consuls and the (Syrian) year 
of Alexander. (Norisius de Ep. Syrom. 
Diss. 2. c. 1, quoted by Ideler, Handb. 
der Chron. Vol. 1. p. 448). The work 
of Norisius is full of interesting detail 
with regard to the Syrian cities. 

14 From the horned head of Alexan- 
der on coins, as son of Jupiter Ammon. 
(Norisius ut sup.) who gives as the Ara- 
bic derivation his holding the two horns 
of the sun, i.e. the East and West. 

15 The history of Herodotus is in its 
design ostentatiously epic, but it does 
not much take this character in detail 
till towards the end. The &’? jv airinv 
érohéunoav ad\dproot (Herod. Introd.) 
puts us in mind of Tis 7 dp opde Oedv 
&e. 
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interest, the dating was either a secondary point or else was not 
difficult: a general idea of the distance of events from his own 
time is the only scheme of dating belonging to Herodotus, and 
the careful distinguishing each year of his own war, and referring 
the proper events to it, is pretty well all the chronology neces- 
sary for Thucydides!*, How dates were managed by Ephorus!? 
and Theopompus, who probably, all things considered, repre- 
sented the culminating point of history in Greece, we have no 
information: we may suppose Ephorus to have employed, as 
occasion called for them, the various state reckonings; Theo- 
pompus’s main history '* was of an epic character, relating at very 
great length the life of Philip, with many discursive and descrip- 
tive episodes: for this, chronology, as for Herodotus, would 
come in, for the most part, in a secondary manner only. 

But when, with the Macedonian conquests in Asia, the horizon 
of the Greeks became vastly widened, both as to time and space, 
and the Eastern dynastial reckonings and regularly kept annalic 
histories came more before them, and when history itself in the 
Greek language, past its noon, began a little to take that 
tendency to chronicle which belongs both to its infancy and its 
decrepitude, the want of a system of historic dating probably 
began to be felt"®. Timzeus, a native of Tauromenium, but who 


16 For events in former history he 
uses a backward date from his own time 
(cf. I. 13.) 

17 The character of the history of 
Ephorus is contrasted by Polyb. (9. 1.) 


with the genealogic, and with his own,. 


the pragmatic, and is described as having 
been wept ras drolas Kal xrices Kal 
ovyyevelas, with more regard therefore 
probably to variety, than to any strict- 
ness as to time. He was a great exag- 
gerator, and not apparently very exact 
in anything. 

18 His History of Philip. (Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Grec. Vol. 1. p. lxv.) 

19 Thucydides and Timzus were both 
of them prosaists or positivists, as a- 
gainst their predecessors : Timzeus finds 
fault with the rhetorical redundancy of 
Ephorus, (Miiller, F. H. G. v. 1, p. 203) 
much as Thucydides sharply hints at the 


ad captandum descriptive redundancy of 
Herodotus. The cure which each has to 
administer in his way for the luxuriance 
is severe annalism and chronology. 
Thucydides would have heartily sub- 
scribed (and I hope nothing here said 
about epochal over-conscientiousness will 
lead any one to think I do not subscribe) 
to one dictum of Timzus, Tivaids dyot 
béyicrov dutprnua rept riy icroplay elvat 
70 Yeddos. (Miiller, F.H.G.v.1, p.210). 
Histories may fail, he says, in other re- 
spects, and be history still: but if they 
fail in this, the name does not belong to 
them. Certainly the idea of history and 
of its real excellence did not progress 
between this and the criticisms of Dio- 
nysius and Plutarch on Thucydides and 
Herodotus. 
hard measure as to his narrative powers, 
compared with those of Thucydides, 


Timzus gets however very 
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passed his literary life, or much of it, at Athens, and wrote a 
vast history almost of the known world, including his own times, 
is said to have been the first to supply this defect. For this 
there were various sorts of reckoning, and various registers not 


used as reckoning, and only incidentally serving the purpose of 


marking past time, open to him: the one he chose, probably 
both for its Panhellenic character, and for the length of time 
which the record went back, was the register of Olympic games 


or Olympic foot-race victors, who were the eponyms to distin- 
guish the celebrations. We have no account that the succession 
of Olympic periods had ever been used to mark time before”’, 
nor was it likely it should be so: it was only incidentally that 
it did mark it, and the registered number of foot-race victors 
showed the number of Olympic periods which had passed since 
the register had been begun”!. 

The beginning of Olympiadic dating, then, was simply the 
numbering the Olympiads according to the registered victors, 
and calling the one associated with the earliest preserved 
name the first Olympiad: and then transferring events from the 


from Plutarch (Nicias, 1). 
ing to Polybius, did he follow his own 
rule of truth. 

20 The mention, in contemporary his- 


Nor, accord- 


tory, of the celebration of the Olympic 
games, as a fact in a particular year, 
(generally too with the name of the foot- 
race, or occasionally pancratiac, victor, 
by which the Olympiad is identified, and 
which makes it a regular eponymous 
dating), occurs for instance in Thucydi- 
des (the numeric mention of them in 
Xenophon, as Hell. 1. 2, being an ad- 
mitted interpolation); and such was 
probably an additional reason to make 
Timeus use that way of reckoning. 
What he did, Polybius tells us, was 
the reducing, by a careful compari- 
son, all the other eponymous Grecian 
reckonings, to which events had, by 
those who recorded them, been referred, 
to Olympiadic, and perhaps to kings of 
Sparta. Whether, however, it was he 
who first exhibited the Olympiads nu- 
merically, that is, distinguished particu- 
lar Olympiads by their number, instead 


of by the victor in them, does not seem 
to appear. But the number, for long 
after him, did not quite thrust out the 
name: for a very long time the full 
Grecian dating for past history was, by 
the number of the Olympiad, the name 
of the victor, and the archon at Athens, 
all together. 

*1 The hazard of transferring epony- 
mous reckoning into numeric is, that we 
never can be certain but that in some 
year some extraordinary event may have 
interrupted the course, and a year or 
perhaps more have no name to it. There 
was danger of confusion at least in three 
Olympiads, which were called dvohvurt- 
ades by the Eleans, in consequence of 
disputes about the presidency. (See Pau- 
san. 6. 22. 2.) The registers or extra- 
neous history may indicate this, and 
where it is known there is no harm: but 
of course in early times they also may 
not. And even if it is known, it is pos- 
sible that the reckoning, as a general 
one, may become confused through peo- 
ple not thinking of it. 
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various particular reckonings to this general one, and refer- 
ring contemporary events to that. The succession of earlier 
Olympiads is in no sense established to have been a contem- 
porary reckoning, like the years of Nabonassar, nor is the first 
Olympiad necessarily anything more than a fixed point to date 
from, assumed long after: it is perfectly possible that the 
Olympic registers which Hippias, and afterwards Timeeus and 
Eratosthenes, collected, may have been for the earlier parts of 
them all a forgery, and it is very little consequence to chronology 
whether they were or not, for no early events of any importance 
were contemporaneously assigned to them”: they would have 
made as good a way of dating for Timzeus if he had invented 
them himself, except that the opinion of their genuineness was 
necessary for the current adoption of the way of dating by them. 
Nor is it very certain whether the first Olympiad represents 
any historical event, such as the establishment or restoration 
of the games, or whether Corcebus was merely the earliest vic- 
tor’s name preserved: for chronology, the matter is of no con- 
sequence”s, 

Eratosthenes, as has been mentioned, improved and rectified 
the Olympiadic dating of Timzeus, and it became the regular 
recognized literary reckoning for Greeks in all parts of the 
world, and continued so for many centuries. But the current 
reckonings in Greece were still kept in the old individual and 
eponymous ways, while for Greeks away from Greece, as at 
Alexandria, who would date histories in Olympiads, the current 


22 Tt is but seldom that, as in the. 
case of Pheidon, (Ol. 8) Olympiac his- 
tory is connected with general. 

33 There is probably very little doubt 
but that the registers are genuine, but 
when we attempt to connect with the 
beginning of them any fact of greater 
historic importance than that Corcebus 
was the victor, what difficulties we fall 
into may be seen in Clinton, F. H. 1. 
142. The Greeks in a general way con- 
sidered the 1st Olympiad, or that of 
Coreebus, to represent what they called 
the re-establishment of the games by 
Iphitus, but as a matter of accurate 
chronology, Iphitus is a person whom 


neither they nor the moderns have been 
able to lay hold of and fix ; and Clinton 
has been obliged to resort to the last 
expedient of chronologers, that of dou- 
bling him. Happily, however, the regis- 
tral epoch of Corcebus was independent 
of Iphitus, though otherwise most unim- 
portant ; but in reality it was just its 
own unimportance, and its association 
at the same time with what was import- 
tant, that gave it its value. Scaliger, 
whose feelings are hurt by the Christian 
era resting on a misdate, lays a trap for 
himself by needlessly calling the Olym- 
piads Olympiades Iphiteze. (See for inst. 
De Em. Temp. 5. 383.) 
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dating would be according to some other reckoning such as 
those already alluded to. 

Eratosthenes however chronologized far back before the first 
Olympiad, and fixed various epochs to date pre-Olympiadic 
events from. One famous one was that of the Trojan war: and 
it certainly is rather a pity, while epochs were being fixed, that 
this was not taken for a fixed point for annual Grecian dating, 
instead of the first Olympiad for Olympiadic*4. As was before 
observed about the first Olympiad, it is no sort of consequence 
what the fixed point is suggested by or represents, or whether it 
represents anything, except that it must be supposed to represent 
something much in men’s thoughts and of general interest ; the 
Trojan war would have exactly suited for this. And the advan- 
tage of dating from it would have been, that according to Roman 
ideas of early history, it would have answered as well for Roman 
dating as for Greek®, The Trojan war was the starting-point of 
Roman traditional history, more even than of Greek; Cato, in 
computing the foundation of the city, found and represented it to 
be so many years iorepotcay rév "Icaxéy**: his countrymen might 
have contented themselves with the Trojan epoch, which they 
thus used; for the date of the Roman they found very hard to 
settle. 

Timzeus may be called in some sense the originator of Roman, 
as well as of Greek, epochal dating: for it was he who apparently, 
to the best of Dionysius’ knowledge, first fixed the time of the 
foundation of the city, and synchronizing it as he did with that 
of Carthage, in a year not long before the beginning of the 
Olympiads, he probably considered the common epoch of the two 
cities as the beginning of a supposed Western Period, like his 
Grecian Olympiadic. The Romans however afterwards reckoned 
the origin of their city much later, though they could not fix it 


*4 There is strong reason against such 
an epoch as this in the fact, that though 
Eratosthenes’ fixing of the time was 
the one generally allowed, yet still there 
were others, and especially Herodotus 
considered it earlier (See Grote, H. G. 
WI. p. 76, 77.) But in the mythical 
character of the epoch there is no rea- 
son against it, for the foundation of 
Rome by Romulus is quite as mythical, 
and both Greeks and Romans believed 


quite as much in the reality of the Tro- 
jan war as the Romans in that of Ro- 
mulus. 

* Niebuhr says (H. R. 1. p. 259), 
‘For Greece the method devised by 
Eratosthenes, of reckoning from the fall 
of Troy to indicate relative dates, was a 
happy thought.” He might have said 
more. 

26 Dion. A. R. 1. 74, and Nieb. H. 
R. 1. 267. 
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exactly: one date, that of Varro, was the most popular, and the 
most generally received; and this, still in some respects it would 
appear in imitation of the Olympiads, became, for writers in the 
later years of Rome, in some degree, though never much, a 
systematic epochal reckoning. 

But in all ages of Rome, from the first consular times till the 
last imperial days, the eponymous reckoning by consuls, was the 
regular one, both for literature and civil or current dating, and 
the dating by years of the city took but very slight hold. This 
latter was probably, as has been said, suggested by the Olym- 
piads, and was used concurrently with them by writers of the 
Greeco-Roman period, who wrote for the whole world, such as 
Pliny; and much trouble then would have been saved if Greeks 
and Romans had had a common, instead of only a cognate, 
epoch. But however much the conquest of the East brought 
Orontes to Tiber, and ruined old Rome, and grafted an Eastern 
despotism on Roman names and institutions, as it had done 
berore on Macedonian, yet the great name of the city of Rome, 
and of Roman magistrates, never lost its honour; and the Romans 
kept on their eponymous city reckoning without its being super- 
seded by years of the emperors or years of any epoch, till consuls 
came quite to an end”’, 

We are now arrived, by way of the West, at the same point 
which we had before reached by way of the East; the establish- 
ment of the Roman dominion over the world, which finished the 
bringing of the East and West together, and made civilization 
one. 


The opening of the Roman rule*’ in Syria and Egypt was 
accompanied with the usual change of dynastial reckoning, 
which has been spoken of before, and the new reckoning obtained 


*7 On the later periods and end of 
the consulship, see Gibbon, D. and F. 
ec. 17, towards the beginning, and c. 40, 
end. 

28 The Roman conquest of Syria was 
declared and considered to be an esta- 
blishment of a’rovoula in the cities as 
distinguished from their previous state 
of servitude, and various epochs of av- 
Tovoula, according to the time at which 
they came under the Romans, were 
marked and kept in different cities. 


Hence arose in Asia as great a variety 
of city epochs, or of particular numeric 
dating, as there has been in free Greece 
of eponymous. See on this (quoted by 
Norisius, Ep. 8. M. preface) the order 
of Justinian that the Roman date of 
the Consul and Indiction should always 
precede the particular city date: and 
the extract from Euseb. Chron. where 
he dates one year by the different epochs 
of five different cities: Antioch, Tyre, 
Laodicea, Edessa, and Ascalon. 
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the name in the one case of years of Antioch”, in the other of 
years of Actium or of Augustus. But the political Romanization 
of the world was accompanied by an event, which, in matters of 
time, was of far more consequence than any change of dynasty. 
This was the commencement of measuring time by Julian years. 
The years of Italy and of Greece had consisted of lunar 
months, which by various devices and cycles of omission and 
intercalation had been kept correspondent with the seasons, and 
made to compose, in a rough way, solar, or if we like to call 
them so, luni-solar years®, This of course had required a com- 
plicated calendarian reckoning, which had been treated scien- 
tifically by the Greeks, and managed tolerably well; but having 
been made a matter of aristocratical and priestly privilege at 
Rome, had gone there all wrong, so that the years were out 


of their place as to the seasons, and all in confusion. In Egypt 


the years were simply solar, and the months divisions of the 
year*!; but since the year was reckoned of 365 days only, and 
no intercalation was used, the neglected quarter of a day accu- 
mulated and made the year move round through the seasons, 
till, in the famous Egyptian period of 1461 years each point in it 
moved through them all and came back to its previous position 


again®; Ceesar’s reform, directed by Sosigenes, an astronomer of 
Alexandria, was to fix the Egyptian solar year as he thought he 
would do by intercalating a day every four years to make up for 
the neglected quarter, and then to introduce it at Rome instead 
of the year of lunar months, with its complicated intercalations. 
This reform, in which the imperial dominion of the West was 


29 There was a wavering in these 
years of Antioch, as to reckoning them 
from the battle of Actium, or appa- 
rently from the presence of Julius Cesar 
at Antioch, 17 years before. The usual 
confusion about dynastial epochs was 
perhaps involved with that from the 
change of year. 

30 It is difficult to use correct lan- 
guage in this matter, for properly all 
months belong to the moon, and years 
to the sun, but these two luminaries, 
chrononomically, get on very badly toge- 
ther, and the business of keeping them 
in harmony gives full employment to 


the science of cyclology, or calendar 
making. By a simple solar year is meant 
here a year of months in which there is 
no longer any consideration of the revo- 
lutions of the moon, as a simple lunar 
year would be one, like the modern 
Arab one, in which there was none of 
those of the sun: in either case one of 
the luminaries has turned out the other. 

31 That is 12 months of 30 days, 
and § pagomen, or érayéuevat days, to 
which for the fixing of the year, the 
quadriennial 6th was afterwards added. 

32 1461 Egyptian years being only 
1460 solar revolutions. 
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used to give effect to the science of the East, is one of the noblest 
and best results of the Roman empire. 

The effect of the reformed annual measurement was different 
in different parts of the world. In Egypt the months, retaining 
their old names and natures, only became fixed by the quad- 
riennial intercalation of a day at the end of the year*, (as far, 
that is, as the Julian year was fixed). In Greece a great con- 
fusion arose between the Julian reckoning and the old; and the 
Attic lunar months, for instance, gradually went out of use, after 
having passed through a period in which their names were used 
very irregularly, sometimes out of their order*+, and sometimes 
to represent months similar to the Roman, or our present ones. 
But in the countries which were but imperfectly civilized at the 
time of the Roman conquest, such for instance as Spain, there is 
reason to believe that the introduction of the Julian year was 
the first beginning of an effective reckoning of time at all: and 
that it became an epoch, from which the series of years thus 
measured was counted. Such is Voss’s* view of the origin of 
the famous Spanish reckoning of time in which the years were 
called ‘era 1,’ ‘ era 2,’ ‘era 50,’ &c.5*, and from which our word ‘era,’ 
now, to the confusion of thought, used so generally, has been 
derived. If it is really a Hispano-Roman reckoning, this is a 
more probable account of its origin than the supposition of its 
being, like the reckonings in the East, a dynastial reckoning from 
the establishment of the Roman empire: for there seems no 
reason why there alone in the West such a reckoning should 
arise*’, In the opinion of some, however, it is not a Roman 


33 As to how early, or how effec- 


tually this was done, see Clinton, F. H. 
Vol. 11. p. 328. 

34 The relative precedency of Ma- 
macterion and Pyanepsion seems even 
yet hardly to be fixed. See Clinton, 
ubi sup. 

35 Etymol. L. L. ad vy. (referred to 
by Ideler, ubi inf.) 

36 It is hardly correct in Niebuhr 
(H. R. 1. p. 258) to describe this as ‘the 
Spanish era from the battle of Actium.” 
Its epoch was in B.C. 38, seven years 
before it. There is a quotation in Du- 
cange marking it as 28 B.c., but this 


is probably from a different date of the 
Nativity. 

37 Unless we can suppose the pre- 
vious Orientalization of Spain by way of 
Africa, to have had any thing to do 
with it. Ideler, who collects (Handb. 
der Chron. It. p. 426), the various deri- 
vations of the word which have been 
proposed, seems to have a strong hanker- 
ing after the Arabic one, only that the 
use of the word long before the Arabian 
occupation of Spain excludes it. If the 
derivation is really in itself probable, it 
is to be remembered, that the Carthagi- 
nian conquest of Spain was a previous 
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but a Gothic reckoning, and did not exist in Spain before it was 
possessed by the Goths: and era is only the word year. Be this 
as it may, it was employed very extensively and most usefully in 
Spain and the South of France for many centuries, beginning so 
far as we know with the 6th A. D., both for current and literary 
dating ; and Isidore, who dated by it a chronicle, and published 
besides an elaborate book of Origines or Etymologies, explained 
the word ‘era’ to be Latin, meaning taxing, and deduced the 
epoch from some great survey and change of arrangement at 
the time of its commencement: whether this was the introduc- 
tion of the Julian reckoning or not we cannot say. 

Nearly simultaneous with the general establishment of the 
Roman dominion occurred the great event of the history of our 
globe, the origin of Christianity. 

This had a tendency to cause new systems of dating in 
three ways. 

The first was owing to the general interest which through it 
began to be taken in the chronology and history of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which had now flowed, by means of the Septuagint, 
into the general current of Greek literature*®, 
backward and elaborate chronological detail of the Hebrew 
history both made a great impression on men’s imaginations, 
and also were of singular value to the Christians in their general 


The far reach 


line of argument then against Paganism, in which they en- 
deavoured to shew that all that there was excellent in the Greek 
philosophy, which their opponents set against the Scriptures, 
had flowed in some way or other from the writers of the Scrip- 


Moorish occupation 1000 years before reckoning is to be supposed a Gothic 


the modern one, and that we have no 
reason to suppose the languages to have 
The 


reckoning might have been either a date 


been radically different. era or 
of Carthage itself or a date of the con- 
quest by it, and of the organization and 
settling of tribute then: such a reckoning 
might easily change, at a reorganization 
and new settlement under Augustus, 
into a dynastial dating bearing the 
same general name. 
been right as to the word meaning set- 
tlement or taxation, though wrong in 
the way he made it mean so. If the 


Vor. I. March, 1854. 


Isidore may have 


one, it is almost worth considering whe- 
ther it may not be a mistaken date from 
the beginning of Christianity, or the 
Incarnation, and the taxing mean the 
famous survey with which that is asso- 
ciated. 
of Christ carried it nearly as far back. 
No satisfactory Gothic reason can be 


Some reckonings of the birth 


given for it. 

38 This interest was not connected 
in its origin with Christianity, though 
Christianity greatly increased it. Jose- 
phus led the way which Julius Africa- 
nus, Eusebius, and others, followed. 


- 
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tures themselves. As Eratosthenes therefore had done for the 
earlier traditional events of Greek history, Eusebius and the 
Christian chronologers tried to fix the epochs of the recorded 
Scripture events, the Exodus, the birth of Abraham, the creation 
of the world®, &e. Any one of these would have made a good 
epoch for dating from, if it could but have come into general 
use: but unhappily, there was so much difference between the 
chronological numbers in the Hebrew, the Samaritan and the 
Septuagint accounts, as well as so much difficulty in the chro- 
nology itself, that no uniform epoch or dating could be esta- 
blished*. 

The second way in which Christianity tended to produce 
new dating was in the revival, after for a time the Julian year- 
measurement had superseded the necessity for them, of the 
calendarian or cyclical arrangements with all the trouble con- 
sequent on them, owing to the adoption of the Jewish or lunar 
reckoning for the fixing of the great Christian festival of 
Easter. The parts of Meton and Calippus had to be acted 
again by Christian Fathers, as we shall shortly see, and elaborate 
Paschal Cycles or Calendars were framed, and much used through 
the middle ages, for a way both of current and literary dating 
the most cumbrous of all, which may be called Calendar 
dating *!, particularizing the year, that is, by its cyclical inci- 
dents, so that on looking at the Calendar, what year it was 
might be found. To this we shall have to return. 

The last way in which Christianity tended to new dating was 


39 Eusebius’s epoch of Abraham, 
whom he made contemporary with Se- 
miramis, would have been an admirable 
starting-point to count history from, if 
any body had luckily set it on foot as 
such, which, considering the vast influ- 

“ence and popularity of Eusebius’s chro- 
nicle, might very well have been done. 
It would have set off sacred and profane 
history together, as the Trojan war 
Greek and Roman, leaving very little 

Eusebius 

(and Jerome his interpreter) seems to 

have no idea of marking time backwards 


to be pre-epochally marked. 


in detail, like our present retrograde 
dating. He mounts by a few vigorous 
leaps, as well as he can, up the stream of 


time to an epoch, and then particula- 
rizes events as he leisurely descends. 

40 One mundane era however, called 
by Gibbon (c. 40 note, end,) that of 
Julius Africanus, but shewn by Ideler 
to be slightly different from it, reckon- 
ing the creation at 5508 B.C. is still or 
has been till lately, the reckoning in use 
among the Greeks. It began to prevail 
in the 7th century, and appears in the 
Paschal Chronicle. 

41 Calendar or cyclical dating seems 
never to have been used in the ancient 
times except for the recording of astro- 
nomical observations, for which it was 


fitted. 
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through the consideration of the age of Christianity itself coming 
to occupy the minds of men. Many things made it do this. It 
began, as the Civitas Dei, in some measure to fill the place in 
men’s thoughts which the greatness of Rome itself had filled, 
now that Rome was plainly coming to an end: on the other 
hand, its opponents had various prophecies of Sibyls, &c. to the 
effect that the duration of Christianity should be for a certain 
fixed time only, and then it should perish. The age of Christi- 
anity was at that time generally reckoned from the death of 
Christ, or from his ascension, which were considered its origin, 
and became as such to a certain degree, epochs for historic 
dating, especially in the East: but they do not seem ever to 
have come into any very general use. 

Still however, independent of Christianity, the course of new 
dynastial epochs went on, and one such established itself in 
Egypt from the accession of Diocletian**, which had very much 
the character of a reorganization of the Empire on a new basis 
after a succession of short anarchic reigns: the new basis having 
little to do with Rome. Not long after, a new and more extra- 
ordinary way of dating began in general through the Roman 
Empire, which may be called in general a new dynastial reckon- 
ing, though different from any previous: the dating by years of 
the Indiction. This was particularizing any year to be marked 
by its place in a cycle of 15, which cycle, having begun at a 
given year, was continually repeated: the cycles were not 
counted, in which case the reckoning would have been a sort of 
Christian Olympiads, but only the place of the year in its cycle, 
so that the reckoning was of no use, except concurrently with 
others, as one note of the year out of many. It was used, 
together with calendarian and other notes of the years, very 
largely for a long time: it is supposed to have been originally a 
civil period, the interval of surveys for taxation: and since it 
took its rise in the time of Constantine, it may be supposed a 
peculiar form of dynastial reckoning connected with that same 
reorganization, so to call it, of the empire, which we have 
already noticed*, 


In the last struggles then of the old empire and society, a 


42 On the nature of this epoch, and and Ideler, H. der Chr. 1. 161 and 2. 
whether it was a Christian or general 232. 


one, see Scal. de Em. Temp. 494 &c. 43 Rome keeps up one memorial of 


5—2 
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great variety of reckonings were in use: we have now to see 
what sort of reckoning established itself, as a new society, 
formed from barbarianism, took the place of the old. 

The calendarian or cyclical investigations which have been 
spoken of, were what then brought the course of years before 
people most prominently, At the council of Nice, the charge 
of taking care of the Easter cycles had been committed to the 
bishops of Alexandria, as the special abode of astronomy and 
science: but the jealousies at this time rife between the East 
and the West, caused a continual disputing about them. In 
many of the years in the 5th century A. D., Easter was celebrated 
on a different day at Rome and at Alexandria. Cyril, Bishop 
of Alexandria, constructed a cycle or calendar of 95 years 
(5x19) for the determination of Easter, and made this cycle 
to begin in what he called the 152d year of Diocletian, ac- 
cording to the then Alexandrian reckoning: at Rome however, 
his calendar was not admitted. But in the year 525 A. D., when 
Cyril’s cycle was nearly run out, Dionysius Exiguus, a Roman 
abbot, made an effort to reconcile, as to the Calendar, the East 
and West, and to procure the admission of Cyril’s cycle, with 
some modifications, during its second repetition, at Rome. In 
republishing the Cycle for this purpose, he altered the way of 
marking the years of it from the years of Diocletian, which was 
an Egyptian reckoning not usual or understood at Rome, and 
one moreover, as he himself mentions, likely to be most un- 
grateful for a Christian calendar on account of the odious 
memory of that persecutor: and the way of reckoning which he 
adopted instead of it, was from the epoch, as he fixed it, of the 
Incarnation or Birth of our Blessed Lord. The reasons why he 
chose the Incarnation, rather than the Death or Resurrection of 
our Lord to count from (considering that the origin of Christi- 
anity was at that time associated rather with these last), were, 
there can be but little doubt, cyclical, as well as the occasion 
on which he thus first used the epoch; but the discussion of 
them, though most interesting, is too long for this place. He 
designated then the year in which the Cyrillian cycle was to 
begin its second repetition as the year 532 after the Incarnation 


its old empire in this reckoning, which Gibbon, Dec. and Fall, c. 17, near the 
is still in use in the Papal Court. (See — end), 
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of our Lord: and hence he has always been called the originator 
of our way of dating, though it does not appear that he con- 
templated any literary or historical use of it. 

The real difficulty of choosing a fixed point to date from in 
times in any degree early or distant lies in this, that it is neces- 
sary in order to its adoption, that it should be a point of general 
interest, and therefore probably of historical importance: and if 
it is this, so as to be worth historical accuracy about, its own 
In this lay the ad- 
vantage of Timezeus’s choosing as he did, namely, that no great 
historical event was concerned with the first Olympiad; and the 
disadvantage of Dionysius’s, that the event which he chose as his 
epoch is one the exact time of which, within a limited period of 
years, was in his time and has been since itself much disputed. 
It was this which was for a long time the great hindrance to 
the adoption of the Dionysian epoch in the more central parts of 
Christendom, even after it had, as we shall see, come into con- 
siderable use in the remote parts, where the new and therefore 
less critical and careful society was more predominant. 


date is likely to be very much disputed. 


Scaliger, 


at what we may call the revival of chronology, expresses indig- 
nation at Dionysius, and wishes to change the whole system 


even of modern reckoning “+, 

This epochal realism ** is surely most unreasonable. An epoch 
for dating is a fixed point of time, associated with some event of 
general interest, from which it takes its name and which makes 
it known and gives it currency: but the fixing of the epoch and 
the finding it depends upon the use of it, and not the least upon 
the event which first suggested it and which remains merely as 


a name. The signature A.D. means now so many years and 


44 IT should myself be disposed to  sissent.” At present the birth of Christ 


rank Dionysius, in so far as it is to be 
considered he who through various acci- 
dents and chances, has supplied us at 
last with an almost universally recog- 
nized epoch, as one of the greatest bene- 
factors which the human race and its 
history have had. Scaliger looks upon 
him as an arch-deceiver: ‘‘ pessime de 
posteritate meritus est, cui persuaserit 
annos Christi uno minus putare, quam 
omnes, qui ante eum scripserant, sen- 


is usually understood to have taken 
place 4 years, by Ideler 6, before our 
epoch. But the shaking loose of the 
fact from the conventional epoch is the 
best way to the determination of the 
truth about the fact, if we are anxious 
for that. 

45 The best way to satisfy it would 
be to consider the signature A. D. to re- 
present, as perhaps it does, Anno Dio- 
nysiano instead of Anno Domini. 
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months distant from a point of time which is distant from us 
1853 complete years and a few weeks; we call that point the 
epoch of the birth of Christ because Dionysius considered it to 
be such, and it must have a name of some sort: and the actual 
birth of Christ, whenever it did occur, say four years before, is 
at least so near that no practical error of thought can arise from 
the name. It is very unlikely that in any case epochs, unless 
they are dynastial epochs adopted contemporaneously for current 
dating, should represent the proper time of an event as they 
profess to do. A historical epoch is assumed for the purpose 
of building upon it a system of chronology, and then this sys- 
tem is almost sure to fix the time of the event which suggested 
the epoch, more accurately than it was known when the epoch 
was assumed: epochs, historically, are only a convenient assump- 
tion, representing in common language a great event, and in 
accurate language a fixed point of time somewhere near it, from 
which years are counted. 

The associating by Dionysius of the epoch of the Incarnation 
with his Paschal cycle was likely to make it generally known, 
because that cycle came into general use: but the first person 
who made it a historical epoch was a countryman of our own, 
Bede. 

In the Northern parts of the old Roman empire there was 
no regular reckoning such as the era above mentioned furnished 
to Spain and the South of France. Bede for his history had to 
adopt one: he might have introduced the era, which must have 
been known to him and of which he perhaps saw the con- 
venience in Isidore, into the North, or he might have adopted 
some Christian reckoning, such as were in use at Constantin- 


ople in his time and the century before, from the Resurrection 


or Ascension. But he was a calendarian philosopher as well as 
a historian, and well acquainted therefore with the Dionysian 
reckoning, and this was the epoch he chose to adopt. After 
him it became by degrees widely spread both for current and 
historic dating, last of all however, as has been said, at Rome: 
the era gave place to it, and then the complicated calendarian 
dating of the middle ages, till finally the present simple plan 
became universal. 

On the adoption however of this way of dating there came 
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the question, how the times before the epoch of our Lord’s 
Incarnation were to be chronologically exhibited. 
three ways of doing it. 

The first and most natural, was to adopt some sort of mun- 
dane epoch, or year of the world, and this is what the medizeval 
chroniclers did, and chronological tables, till about the middle 
of the 17th century, exhibited this. But there was the same 
difficulty again that there had been in the earlier times of 
Christianity: the chronology was so difficult and uncertain, that 
no generally recognized epoch could be adopted. 

About the 16th century began the plan of counting back- 
wards from the year of the birth of Christ, and representing the 
earlier history so. This may be considered the common way 
now, and is what most chronologers and calculators best ap- 
prove of, 

With the idea however of making the dates more classical 
and the history more apparently real, several modern investiga- 
tors of ancient history have preferred dating by the ancient 
epochs, Olympiads for instance, and years of Rome: Niebuhr 
is a strong partisan of the adoption of different epochs, accord- 
ing to the country whose history is being written. 

There should be mentioned here also the only attempt I 
believe which has been made of the kind, that by Scaliger, to 
introduce a general mathematically determined period which 
should include and serve as a frame for all history; for this 
purpose he calculated what he called the Julian period, and 
recommended the conversion of all dates into it*®, 

Let us now examine a little the advantage and disadvantages 
of these various methods. 

First of all, since every historical epoch is an insecure as- 
sumption, only fixed by the use of it, and always liable to have 
its apparent foundations shaken by more accurate chronological 
knowledge, it is highly desirable that there should be but one of 
them, and that we should abstain from assuming others, or at 


There were 


46 Tt is the Victorian or great Pas- 
’ ehal cycle of 532 years multiplied into 
the number of years in the Indiction 
(15), and the period made to begin, for 
chrononomical reasons beyond our pre- 
sent consideration, in the year 4713 B.C. 
(Scal. de Em. Temp. 359). It is hard to 


see that there is any historical advantage 
in it, other than distinctness, for it is as 
conventional as the most misnamed his- 
torical epoch, the Indiction being a mere 
civil arbitrary arrangement: but it has 
been in extensive use among the earlier 
scientific chronologers. 
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least make them dependent upon that. This applies very much to 
any dating from a supposed epoch of the creation: besides that 
it is undesirable to attempt to assume an absolutely initial epoch, 
especially when, as is practically the case, the series of years for 
so long a time will have no events or very few to be referred to 
it, and the part where it is wanted and employed will be the part 
far advanced in it, with uselessly large numbers. But what is 
the greatest objection to more than one epoch is, that the use 
of more divides history into separate series or parts, whereas it 
is a great part of the use of a good chronology to compare 
and bring it together: time itself is a simple progression, and 
the measure of time which we apply to history should be, if 
possible, simple and uniform also. 

Much of this applies in the same way to the dating of the 
history of nations by what we consider their own national epochs, 
which destroys the simplicity of history, and renders it much 
more difficult to have such a general and comparative conception 
of it as shall be fit to deduce laws from, or found any scientific 
conclusions upon: while at the same time it is quite a delusion 
to imagine that in this way we are at all making the history 
more real, or doing in any respect what the Greeks and Romans, 
for instance, did themselves. Olympiads and years of Rome 
were both of them, for the greater part of the history of the 
two countries, ways of reckoning applied to it by chroniclers 
after it was past and cold, just as we may apply any way of 
reckoning we please now: if we want to have the living con- 
temporaneous marking of the time we must have well up the 
lists of archons and consuls, and associate the events with them. 
We have an idea of a modern century as a sort of real thing, to 
which we refer any events of history, in whatever country, taking 
place in it, and which brings them into a sort of relation with 
each other: any conception of this kind is quite destroyed by 
the idea of centuries of Rome to which only Roman events are 
to be referred, while we are to refer Greek to centuries of 
Olympiads; and the ancient world, which was as much one and 
a whole as the modern, is divided to us into a number of frag- 
mentary periods, of which themselves in consequence our idea 
can be but very insuflicient. 

It was said above that it is undesirable to try to fix an abso- 
lutely initial epoch, because we shall either be in danger of 
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events running beyond it and destroying its initialness, or else 
we shall probably, before any quantity of events begins, have 
a long line of useless numbers, while the numbers we have 
actually to count events in are large and awkward*’. Supposing 
then an epoch in the middle of events, how are the pre-epochal 
years to be marked? The most natural and ready way is by 
previous epochs, as for instance, the Greeks were disposed to 
count pre-Olympiadic events from the war of Troy: but there 
is a disadvantage, as has been said, in having more than one 
independent epoch, if it can be otherwise. Another way is by 
retrograde reckoning: this was in use to a very limited degree, 
in regard of ancient epochs **; it was in use also, as Mr Clinton in 
defending it has pointed out, in the form of a reckoning from 
the time of composition, independent of any epoch, in various 
chronicles, of which a notable instance is the Parian. But first, 
this reckoning péyp: eued, of the distance of events from ourselves, 
or of how long ago they happened, which is in fact the natural 
chronology of unchronological people, is a very different thing 
from a systematic historical backward dating from an epoch: 
and next, a list of events unconnected with each other, and only 
stowed each, as in a museum, in its chronological place, which is 


what the Parian and such chronicles are, is not a history*, and 
the date of each event is an independent fact, with very little 
reference to a stream or course. 


The most remarkable instance 
of retrograde dating is the history of Velleius Paterculus, in 


which, considering apparently 


47 Gibbon’s note (D. and F. ec. 40, 
end), in which he regrets that we do not, 
like the Greeks at present or till lately, 
use one uniform mundane epoch to date 
from, I cordially agree with, both as to 
his idea of the true value of an epoch, 
(‘The period, however arbitrary, is clear 
and convenient”), as to his estimate of 
our present reckoning, (‘‘ our double and 
perplexed method of counting backwards 
and forwards from the Christian era”) ; 
and as to what he says of the advantage 
of a way of dating which shall help our 
But I 
cannot think it a point to praise in the 
Greek epoch, that “of the 7296 years 
supposed to have elapsed since the crea- 


general mental view of history. 


that consular dating was not 


tion, we shall find 3000 of ignorance 
and darkness, and 2000 either fabulous 
or doubtful,” before we can apply the 
reckoning to history at all. 

uses for 
earlier events a backward dating from 
the epoch of Rome. 


48 Orosius, for instance, 


429 Besides, it is certainly ‘ inventis 
frugibus, glande vesci” to go back to the 
Parian chronicle for an example how we 
The 


Parian chronicle, contemporary with 


should exhibit chronology now. 


Timeus, exhibits even an ante-Timzan 
reckoning, a dating back from itself, 
like Herodotus and Thucydides, with an 
eponymous reckoning by archons of 
Athens. 
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sufficient, and for some reason, perhaps because it was very little 
in use, not dating by years of Rome, he counted each separate 
date backwards from the consulate of Vinicius, to whom, in the 
reign of Tiberius, he dedicated his history. The effect is 
absurd. 

Still however, if we have an epoch in the middle of events, 
and no other epoch independent of it, we must to a certain 
degree have retrograde dating: the only thing is, we ought not to 
have it in such a way as to make as it were the actual course 
of events run backwards, and to go counter to every sub-reck- 
oning which comes in our way and has to be involved in our 
narration, so that the years for instance of a man’s life become 
more as the date expressing them becomes less, and so for 
others, Such a way of reckoning, and our present reckoning 
B.C. is such, is only fit for history written backwards from effect 
to cause or occasion, as we may well conceive it written, like 
the house that Jack built; as if we went in the order of shewing 
how the battle of Cheronea destroyed the supremacy of the 
Thebans which they had won at the battle of Leuctra, which 
again destroyed that of the Spartans which they had won at 
gospotamoi, which again destroyed that of the Athenians 
which they had won at CEnophyta or in consequence of Salamis, 
and so forth: retrograde dating will do very well for retrogres- 
sive history. But if we want history to be a transcript of life and 
action, and dating to be a help to history and to our conception 
of it as such a transcript, then, as we talk of the world going on 
and one event following another, our chronology must move as 
the events do: or else it is no help, but a horrible clog, to our 
living conception of them. 

An inter-eventual epoch, like the Dionysian epoch of the 
Incarnation, perfectly arbitrary till fixed by usage, and which 
then ought to be considered, by all who care for historical con- 
venience, absolutely inviolable, is, it will be said, like the assumed 
meridian which you reckon longitudes from in geography, sup- 
posing one such meridian absolutely fixed by usage, and sup- 
posing you could not reckon round to it again: you must count 
A.D. and B.C. as you count E. and W. longitude. But there is 
this difference, that there is no reason why you should count 
longitude Eastwards rather than Westwards, and there is a very 
great reason why you should count time downwards from a be- 
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ginning, and not upwards from an end. The epoch is more like 
noon in the day, which is the fixed point of measurement of 
time, and in regard to which we speak of the forenoon and the 
afternoon; but we do not count the forenoon backwards as we 
count the afternoon forwards; we count the forenoon forwards 
from an assumed point twelve hours back from the noon, or twelve 
hours ahead of a previous noon: and nine o’clock in the forenoon 
does not mean nine hours before noon, but nine hours past out of 
the twelve before it. A retrograde counting of time is so unlike 
life and reality, that we cannot possibly use it in practice: we 
are accustomed to call the Roman reckoning of days in the 
month the most awkward proceeding that human wit could have 
devised; surely then, as the whole tendency of history now is 
to get more lifelike, it is time we should banish from it the con- 
tinuous retrograde reckoning. 

No violent change in the way of reckoning is possible for a 
historian, nor if possible, would it be desirable: and it is one 
enormous advantage for history as it is written now, that there 
is one sort of dating both for literature and for current life, and 
not, as in Greek history after Timzeus, Olympiads for the learned 
and all sorts of eponyms for the vulgar. Any sort therefore of 
change of reckoning into a philosophical period, as Scaliger 
proposed, would be impracticable: modern and current dating 
could not be reduced to it; and it is of more consequence for 
history that the dating of ancient history should be like, or in 
relation to that of modern, than that it should be exhibited in 
a shape astronomically perfect. But it surely might be possible, 
with very little change in the dating of ancient history, and only 
such a change as would make it more harmonize with the dating 
of modern, to preserve the reference of the dating of pre- 
Christian history to the epoch we date from, and yet to make 
the dating run substantially forward, as life and action do: let 
us see how this might be done. 

All that seems necessary is to change what we may call the 
unit of retrogression. It is now the years we count backwards, 

50 The Athenian backward reckon- numbers represented, so to call it, the 
ing, in which during the last ten days of | waning moon; but supposing the Ro- 
a month supposed to correspond with man months to have been once a similar 


the moon, the numbers became smaller reckoning, it is hard to see any meaning 


fF] 
as the month went on, if not very rea- in the retrogression before the Ides. 
sonable, is at least picturesque, and the 
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and the months and days in each year are counted forwards in 
the natural way in which the people who acted in them counted 
them: years are therefore the present retrogressive unit. Now 
the word century for 100 years is a very common word among 
us, and a most useful and vivid idea, wonderfully helping our 
historical conception: the word chiliad for 1000 years would, 
now that history rather tends to enlarge its temporal dimensions, 
and we are endeavouring, for the purpose of finding laws of it 
and making it a science, to conceive it in large portions, be 
equally real and useful. And if we made chiliads the retrogres- 
sive unit for pre-Christian dating, and counted the years forward 
in each chiliad, we should have all the advantages which arise 
from having only one arbitrary independent epoch, and none 
of the disadvantages which arise from continuous retrograde 
dating. All the positive ancient chronology which we have at 
present, independent of the Sacred Writings and of any Assy- 
rian and Egyptian discoveries, would come within the last chi- 
liad, and the dating of it would run straightforward. It is as 
if we assumed a possible succession of sub-epochs, each of 
them fixed by being 1000, 2000, &c. complete solar years 
distant in previous time from the fixed point or epochal night 
which marks our era, the yesterday of which was Dec. 31, B.C. 1 
(retrograde) and the morrow of which was Jan, 1, A. D. 1. 

The signature of such a way of dating would not be difficult. 
I would propose to write the retrograding chiliads in Roman 
numerals, and the progressive years of the chiliad in common 
ones: and then to prefix A.C. where we wish fully to mark it: 
the signature then A.C. I. 500 (for instance) might be supposed 
to mark either ‘ Ante Christum I. 500,’ or ‘ Anno Chiliadis Prime 
500.’ But supposing any general use of dating such as this, the 
signature would be commonly no more necessary than it is for 
dates A. D.: we might talk of the battle of Salamis having been 
in I. 521, five hundred and twenty-one of the 1st Chiliad, which 
we should understand to mean the Ist ancient one (retrograde), 
as easily as of the battle of Pavia having been in 1525, fifteen 
hundred and twenty-five. The Roman numeral stands before the 
epoch as a subtracting figure as IX is one less than 10, and IIX 
2 less than it: the other numerals mark an addition to the time 


signified by this. 
The advantages of such or some such way of dating are these. 
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1. Common retrograde dating B.C. is instantly transferred 
into it by subtracting it (leaving out the thousands, if it is not 
in the 1st Chiliad), from 1000, and adding one for the current 
year: prefixing then, if there were no thousands in the old date, 
the Roman numeral I, if there were, the Roman numeral next 
above the number of them. 

2. It falls in with all other sorts of dating which we have 
to come across, and helps our conception of them, instead of 
running counter to them: thus when we know that the Ist 
Olympiad began in the summer of I. 225, we mentally see the 
Olympiads running parallel to our reckoning and filling the cen- 
turies at the rate of 25 to each, so that each year 25 of a 
century marks another 25th Olympiad past, I. 625 marks the 
end of the 100th, and since the reckoning joins on to our era, 
A.D. 25 the end of the 200th. So for the years of Rome: we 
see them as it were running on two centuries and a half (we 
must add 3 years to their number for the Varronian reckoning, 
or accordingly for the others) behind the chiliadic. 

3. It falls in with modern dating®!, (as we have just to a 
certain degree seen) and brings the whole of history for us as it 
were into one series: for we see as readily that I. 1000 continues 
to A. D. I, as we see that A.D. 1000 goes on to A.D. 1001. Nor 
is there any real practical difficulty in the passing from one 
ancient chiliad to another, supposing, in the course of historical 
discovery, we should have much to do that: the chiliads are 
not so much numbers to us, as great spaces of time before our 
mental eye, and we should count as readily from II. 1000 to I. 1, 
as again from 1000 to 1001. 

4, It is convertible instantly, if not identical with, any simi- 
lar scheme of dating, any, that is, in which the first year A. D. is 
the first of a chiliad, or which is continuous with modern dating. 
Several such might be imagined: as for instance the calling the 
year 2000 B.C. (retrograde) the commencement of the Historic 
Period, (it is very near Eusebius’s date of the beginning of de- 
tailed history, his epoch of Abraham and Semiramis), and dating 


51 Ancient and modern history would meant, (Paneg. 8), 7d wadaid xawds 
probably both be the better if instead of dieAOetv Kal rept radv veworl yeyernué- 


keeping them so apart as we generally vwv dpxalws eireivy, and so in Pliny’s 
do, we could look at them more in one phrase, (Nat. Hist. Introd.), vetustis 
view, and could, after a better fashion novitatem dare, novis auctoritatem. 
than the rhetorical one which Tsocrates 
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the two chiliads till the birth of Christ straightforward in that, 
as we have dated in the two chiliads since: we might then com- 
pare the pre-Christian and the post-Christian periods together, 
and should perhaps find some analogies between them. We shall 
see a wonderful waking up of life and literature in the 15th and 
16th centuries of each, and might put Greek literature alongside 
of modern ones, and perhaps be helped, by such similarity of 
chronological view, in judging respectively of them. We should 
be more conveniently placed for making out how far the Greek 
literature should be considered a “revival of letters” two chiliads 
before the modern one, or how far a beginning of literature alto- 
gether: whether, in tracing the rude essays of it, we are really 
come to an infancy of the human race, or whether the heroic 
ages are but an earlier chivalry and medizvalism, hiding from 
us another civilization they had ruined. 

In concluding this paper, which now at last, however abruptly, 
must be done, I must ask indulgence from the general reader for 
the long notes and references, which yet I fear have not been 
long enough to give him, as I should have wished, ready means 
of testing the general assertions I have been obliged to make: 
and from the mathematical reader, for haying said so little on 
the relation of the marking of time to the measuring it. But I 
have wished to make the paper entirely historical, nor, in fact, 
am I capable of making it other: and if I have given the reader 
any clearer notion of the history of past reckoning, or any sug- 
gestion which may help or facilitate his historical studies, I am 


satisfied. 
dé. & 


Though this paper has been already too long, yet as there are 
some observations of Niebuhr’s (H. R. Vol. 1. p. 258, H. and T.) very 
interesting, and taking a different view of the matter, a few remarks on 
them seem required as an appendix. 

Niebuhr is a strong polyepochist, and as much opposed as I am to 
retrograde dating. On the subject of epochal realism or conscientious- 
ness, he is a little either obscure or inconsistent: “for practical purposes 
nothing more is required,” he says, “in an epoch, than that the point it 
begins at should be fixed relatively: the first year even of our own com- 
mon era is notoriously misplaced : only such chronological determinateness 
must not be mistaken for historical certainty.” So far good: but when he 
goes on to define the two things which make an epoch bad, and the three 
which make it good, we have for the bad characters, first backward 
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reckoning, and next, “its being necessarily dependent on a supposition 
ascertained to be utterly wrong.” The supposition on which the Christian 
era depends is utterly wrong: but the observations previously quoted 
seemed yet to allow it as a good epoch. 

This, however, is of little consequence: Niebuhr’s characters of a 
good epoch are of more. The first is, its being early enough to compre- 
hend all really historical events in a forward dating: the second, its 
being applicable to the history of the nations which come under it: the 
third, its having a reason for it which is permanent. On the first, how 
far I agree and how far differ, has been said above. The second and 
the third appear to me to be involved, for current dating, in the adop- 
tion of the epoch: whatever epoch is used, is practically applicable: for 
historical dating, I cannot enter into the idea of this applicability, as 
distinct from convenience. So far as it has any meaning, it must be, I 
should think, that we ought to adopt for the exhibiting the history of a 
people, the current dating which was in use among themselves, by way of 
making the history more real: this historians generally, to a certain degree, 
do: but then, as I have said above, this dating is often not even epochal 
at all, and if it is, surely Mr Clinton’s observation (F. H. Vol. m1. p. xiii.) 
is very wise, “ But still in addition to those particular eras which belong 
to the particular subject, some common measure is wanting by which 
their value can be ascertained and fixed.” 

Nor are Niebuhr’s illustrations of his principle happy: the Spanish 
era, if it was, as he says, “appropriate only so long as the Western empire 
lasted,” was never, so far as we know, used for historical purposes at all, 
(even if it was for others) till after its appropriateness had ceased, and 
the Goths, not the Romans, were masters of Spain: and the giving way 
of it, for convenience sake, to the general usage of other nations, had 
nothing in common with the partial superseding of the epoch of Nabo- 
nassar by the next following dynastial epoch (in the way described above), 
to which Niebuhr likens it. The Spanish era, if it was a dynastial 
reckoning itself, was not superseded by a fresh one, but was supplanted 
by a rival epoch already in use. 

The observation, that “the Olympic era, like Greece, does not sur- 
vive Alexander, except as an empty name, while the era of Nabonassar, 
like Babylon, ceases about the same time altogether,” is one which, in 
any view, is hardly worthy of Niebuhr. By the Olympic era he must 
intend the Olympic games (though even then the assertion has little 
enough of meaning or truth), for the Olympic era as a fact, that is the 
reckoning by Olympiads, did not begin till after Alexander: and that it 
was applicable then in every sense in which an historian need care for 
epochal applicability, we may conclude from the fact that it was gene- 
rally adopted and long continued. The ceasing altogether of the era of 
Nabonassar about the time of Alexander the reader may judge of: it 
being, as has been said, possible, that it was only after Alexander's time 
that the idea of an epoch of Nabonassar began at all, and certain that 

for several centuries afterwards astronomical observations were marked in 
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it. But what stirs one’s spirit even against Niebuhr is the dictum that 
Greece does not survive Alexander except as an empty name. During 
the century and a half after Alexander, as vigorous a political life went 
on in Greece as had done in the wonderful century and a half before 
him, and the spirit of free political organization shewed itself as active; 
Greek literature, past indeed its youthful prime, as our own is, was yet 
generating at Athens and Alexandria ideas which, filtered unhappily and 
diluted as most of them have come down to us, yet make a large part of 
our literary sustenance now. It is a remarkable instance of what 
comes of fragmentary and particular dating, or rather of the principle 
upon which it rests, (that of the abstraction of particular portions of 
history as alone worthy of attention, without regard of their relation to 
the rest), that Niebuhr, who we may suppose of all in our times had the 
widest view and strongest grasp of past history, should so quietly, because 
eloquence in the Pnyx was silent, leave unconsidered the new life which 
woke in internal Hellas (in Atolia, the Achzan cities, Arcadia, &c.), as 
political energy was travelling westwards from the shores of the Aigean 
sea to those of the Tyrrhenian, as well as all the philosophy at Athens 
and all the natural science at Alexandria, as something unworthy of 
Greece, or not belonging to it. It is very proper to close a particular 
History of Greece with the close of the period during which the political 
life and the literature were closely associated with each other; because 
the history of such a period is capable of being exhibited in a manner, 
both as to interest and instruction, which the history of other periods will 
not admit of; but if, after the classic period of a nation, its history is to 
be considered null, we must give up all hopes of ever having history in 
such a shape as shall enable us to draw from it valuable conclusions, or 
observe in it laws of human nature, 

On the subject of epochs in the Italian towns, the chapter of Scaliger 
(De Em. Temp. p. 385), to which Niebuhr refers, is very amusing, and 
Niebuhr’s treatment of it not a little singular. “The original Roman 
system,” Scaliger says, “ was to mark times by the Consuls, and not by 
the years of the city. But most ofthe other Italian cities had made out or 
knew their first year, and dated time from that. The foundation-years 
of the colonies, and the birth-years of the municipia, being thus known 
in each part of Italy, it was a matter of shame that the origin of Rome 
should be so little known, as for Ennius to mistake it by no less than 100 
years. Cato, first among the actual Romans, was ashamed of this igno- 
rance and supineness, and so proceeded to calculate the origin of the city 
correctly.” 

The induction upon which Scaliger founds his assertion that city 
epochal reckoning was the rule in Italy before the origin of Rome was 
satisfactorily reckoned, is the citation of what he considers three instances 
of such reckoning, the one of the time of Tiberius, the second of the time 
of Justinian, and the third of the year 105 B.C., from a colonial founda- 
tion epoch, 90 years before. This latter, to begin with it first, is a date 
on a stone, and considering that Puteoli was in a Greek part of Italy, the 
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practice if it was one, of dating, at that time, from so important a recent 
event as the reorganization of the city as a colony, is natural enough, and 
proves nothing as to any old Italian custom. At the time of this in- 
scription, Greece had long been conquered, and Syria was rapidly being 
so: the Eastern custom of city-dating was very likely by this time be- 
coming fashionable in Italy. 

On Scaliger’s Ravenna inscription of the time of Justinian, (when Ra- 
venna, as every one knows, was a Greek dependency and a Greek city,) 
we need not observe, except that it is wonderful what he can have thought 
it would prove about early customs of Italy. The remaining one is a 
stone at Interamna, and is, he considers, a congratulatory inscription to 
Tiberius on the death of Sejanus: it bears the date “ anno post Interam- 
nam conditam 704.” There is nothing wonderful or un-Italian in a petty 
municipality, now that the epoch of Rome was a recognized fact, pom- 
pously imitating it, in an honorary and show inscription, with one of their 
own: and till we have more instances of the practice, that is what I 
should think this must be believed to be: any how it proves Scaliger 
nothing as to the early Italian practice which the Romans were so 
ashamed of neglecting. 

Niebuhr repeats Scaliger’s general assertion, slightly diluted, appa- 
rently as his own independent opinion: “Eras of cities from their 
foundation were common in Italy:” and then he mentions, referring to 
Scaliger, in the text the Interamna inscription, and in the note the Puteoli 
one, this latter in a way which suggests to one that it is an exception, or 
something peculiar, different from the common rule, and suggests to one 
therefore also that there is a common rule for it to be different from: 
it isa curious case of exceptio probat regulam, or the giving an idea of 
a general practice by indicating a special peculiarity in respect of it. No 
one would think, from seeing the two instances together in Niebuhr, that 
the rule, (if we set aside the Ravenna inscription, which Niebuhr does 
not seem to like to mention), has got nothing but them to stand on. 

Niebuhr adds from Pliny (N. H. m1. 19) that Cato stated, (it is to be 
supposed in his Origines), that the foundation of Ameria took place 964 
years before the war with Perses, that is in fact, from his own time. 
Now one purpose of Cato’s book, so far as we know it, was to do for as 
many cities of Italy as he could, what he has here done for Ameria, that 
is, state as a fact at what time their foundation took place: Cato was an 
antiquarian, and calculated perhaps the date of Ameria as he did that of 
Rome, or perhaps found traditions there fixing in some way its date: but 
there is a difference between the supposition or establishment of a date as 
a fact and the reckoning from it as an epoch, and that “an era from the 
foundation prevailed at Ameria” is quite an unauthorized conclusion 
from Cato’s statement. 

It would be very interesting to make out how far there was anything 
of the nature of genuine epochal city-dating in Italy, and I am very far 
from imitating Sealiger and Niebuhr, and making a counter general as- 
sertion on the other side: but such transference of assertions as we have 
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here seen, from book to book, and on such slight grounds, is surely a 
thing to be protested against. 

I do not like to end this criticism of Niebuhr without saying, that if 
he has been too hasty here, it is what happens with him but very seldom. 
He over-dogmatizes now and then, and is over-receptive sometimes, as 
above, of others’ dogmatism: but general views, if not true themselves, 
are often the cause of truth in others by shewing the way to it; and no one 
who cares for the progress of historical knowledge, has any cause to 
quarrel with a little rather precipitate generalization, provided he is sure 
there is some ground for it, and that he always may be with Niebuhr. 
The historical student is unworthy of the name who has not the feeling 
in examining Niebuhr, “ Non mea hc est voluptas, de quisquiliis trium- 
phare.” 


St Augustine on Distillation. 


Mancetvus (Vol. 1. p. 22,seq., where is much curious learning on the 
subject,) Sprengel, and others, have proved from Dioscor. v. 110, com- 
pared with Plin. xxx. 8,8. 41, § 123, that distillation was not unknown 
to the ancients. A passage of St Augustine, (De Gen. ad litt. imperf. 14, 
§ 47), which gives not only a more particular description of a still, but 


also a correct account of the evaporation of the sea, and of the formation 
of clouds, rain, and springs, has, I believe, escaped notice: “ Nam neque 
de fontibus et fluminibus dictum est quomodo facta sint. Qui enim 
scrupulosius ista queerunt et disserunt, athereo superlapsu de mari dul- 
cem invisibiliter dicunt extrahi vaporem, his videlicet ascensionibus quas 
nullo modo sentire possumus: inde conglobari nubes; atque ita terram 
imbribus madefactam antris occultioribus instillare atque insudare tan- 
tum, quantum coactum et per diversos tramites lapsum erumpat in fontes, 
sive parvos, sive gignendis fluminibus idoneos. Cujus rei documenta esse 
volunt, quod marinarum aquarum decoctarum vapor sinuato cooperculo 
exceptus humorem dulcem gustantibus exhibet. Et omnibus fere mani- 
festum est diminutos fontes inopiam sentire pluviarum.” 


J. E. B. Mayor. 
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Notes on the Study of the Bible among our Forefathers. 


No. I. 


Vive Deo fidens, Christi preecepta sequutus, 
Sint tibi divitiee Divine dogmata Legis. 


Carmen B. CoLumpant. 


TuE following notes which have been gleaned from time to 
time in various quarters are now strung together, with the hope 
of adding somewhat to the evidence amassed by other hands in 
illustration of the rise, the progress, and the numerous vicissi- 
tudes of sacred learning in our own and in the sister-island. 

What were men’s ideas of the Bete, in the period that 
elapsed between the planting of the Christian faith and the 
revival of letters in the fifteenth century? Did they read it? 
Did they study it? And if they did, with what auxiliaries, and 
what success? are questions always full of interest, and more 
especially in such a thoughtful and inquiring age as ours. I 
purpose, therefore, to produce some data for the solving of 
these questions, not of course pretending to exhaust them, but 
desirous of supplying to the general reader a fair specimen of 
the materials he will find on turning to original authorities. 

The present paper will be limited to a brief notice of the 
early scholars in communion with the Keltic, and especially the 
Irish Church ; the period being that which preceded the invasions 
of the Northmen: for in truth, as Ireland had no Alfred, those 
invasions proved almost a death-blow to her scholarship. I hope 
to touch in some future paper on the service rendered by our 
Anglo-Saxon worthies, such as Aldhelm, Beda, Alcuin, and the 
rest, who, as the consequence of their estrangement from at 
least one section of the Keltic Christians, constitute a separate 
chain of teachers, and an independent class of witnesses. 

Although the Gospel had been widely spread in Britain, and 
in Ireland also, long before the date most commonly assigned to 
the mission of St Patrick (432), he must be regarded as the 
first of either country who is known to have been a student of 
theology. The narratives respecting him are, it is true, on many 
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points, most vague, suspicious, and conflicting; but in one par- 
ticular they all agree, I mean, his diligent pursuit of biblical 
knowledge. Thus in the Secunda Vita S. Patricii (Colgan’s Trias 
Thaumat. 1. 13, Lovan. 1647), c. xxii, we read that he visited 
Germanus of Auxerre, “apud quem non parvo tempore demo- 
ratus, ut Paulus ad pedes Gamalielis, in omni subjectione et obe- 
dientia, sapientie studium et Scripturarum notitiam sanctarum 
ferventi animo didicit:” cf. Seta Vita (Ibid. p. 67). The Gesta 
S. Germani (Ibid. 1. 244) confirm the previous statement: “non 
mediocrem e tanti vena fontis in Scripturis cclestibus haurire eru- 
ditionem.” And the writer commonly entitled Nennius (between 
796 and 994), although stating that St Patrick went to Rome, 
agrees as to the leading object of his journey: “per longum 
spatium ibidem mansit ad legendum scrutandaque mysteria Dei 
sanctasque percurrit Scripturas :” Apud Monum. Hist. Britan. ed, 
Petrie, 1. 71, B. We have no means of ascertaining the character 
of any of the elementary tracts (“abietoria”), which this writer 
would ascribe to St Patrick (Jbid. 72, a): but his own Confessio 
and Epistola ad Coroticum (of which the former has been printed, 
there is reason to believe, in its genuine shape, by Sir W. Be- 
tham, Irish Antiquarian Researches, Append. to Part 11.) abound 
in proofs of his familiarity with the letter of the Bible. The 
MS. in which these writings are preserved is known as The Book 
of Armagh, and is not later than the 7th or 8th century. It con- 
tains, among other treasures, a fine copy of the New Testament 
in the version of St Jerome, together with the Prologues, or 
arguments, of the heterodox Pelagius, the spurious Epistle to 
the Laodiceans, §c.: and, what is remarkable, it omits the disputed 
verse, on the Three Witnesses, 1 St John v. 7 (Betham, as above, 
Part . p. 273). Nor should I fail to add, that the Confessio of 
St Patrick, as well as his Epistle to Coroticus, do not quote the 
Vulgate of St Jerome, but an older Latin version. 

We are told that in his efforts to convert the Irish, Patrick 
came across the channel into Britain, where he soon enlisted 
many fellow-workers: and a further proof of the religious inter- 
course subsisting then and afterwards is furnished in the Life of 
Gildas (Badonius), who became the rector of the school of Ar- 
magh, and had the credit of restoring the Irish Church to the 
position it had reached in the life-time of St Patrick. Gildas 
heads the catalogue of British Christian writers: for the bards, 
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Taliesin and Aneurin, though they may have been contempo 
rary with him, and acquainted with the sacred writings, did no 
more than patch some shreds of Christianity on the Druidic 
superstitions (cf. Palgrave, Engl. Commonwealth, 1. 155). 

Of Gildas, then, we must inquire as to the progress which 
the British Church had made in studying the Bible. Nothing 
need be said of the Historia Britonum: but the declamatory 
work, entitled his Epistola, is full of extracts from the Old and 
New Testaments. He finds a series of invectives and remon- 
strances in Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, 1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, 
1 Kings, 2 Kings, 2 Chronicles, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Micah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Mala- 
chi: St Matthew, St John, Acts, Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 Thessalonians, 
1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Hebrews, 1 and 2 St Peter: and also in 
the Books of Esdras, Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. Many of these 
extracts tally with the version of St Jerome: others with the 
Old Italic (or at least the “Versio Antiqua,” printed in Sabatier) : 
but in some few cases they are considerably different from both. 
The reason of this multiplicity of versions has been pointed out 
by St Augustine (De Doctrina Christiana, Lib. 11. c. xi. § 16). One 
instance is subjoined : 


Vulgata Nova. Gildas. 
Rom, i. 21, 22. 








* Quia cum cognovissent Deum, 
non sicut Deum glorificaverunt aut 
gratias egerunt ; sed evanuerunt in 
cogitationibus suis et obscuratum 
est insipiens cor eorum, dicentes 
enim se esse sapientes stulti facti 
sunt.’ 

The ‘ Versio Antiqua’ only dif- 
fers in reading cognoverunt for 
cognovissent. 


*Quia quum cognoverunt Deum, 
non sicut Deum magnificaverunt, 
aut gratias egerunt ; sed evanue- 
runt in cogitationibus suis et oc- 
cxcatum est insipiens cor eorum: 
dicentes se esse sapientes, stulti 
facti sunt.’ 

In omitting enim, Gildas adheres 
closely to the Greek, gackovres 
eivat vooi K.7.A. 


I have remarked in this case, and in others also where 
various readings occur in the Epistles of St Paul, that Gildas had 
before him the same text as Pseudo-Ambrose and Sedulius, of 
whom the latter was most probably an Irishman (cf. Cave, Hist. 


Liter. ad an. 818). 
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In one passage (Hist. Monument. p. 30, B) Gildas tells us that 
the British clergy instead of turning their attention “ad pracepta 
sanctorum,” were enamoured of “ineptz szecularium hominum 
fabulz,” by which he may have meant the legends of the bards: 
while in another place (p. 18, Dp), he seems to indicate that some 
of the laity were in the habit of reading and meditating on the 
Scriptures. So at least I understand the words “de deifico 
tenore monachorumque decretis...ruminans,” translating, “the 
divine law and the monastic institutes.” Compare what Beda 
says (Hist. Eccl. 11. 19) of Fursey the Irish monk who preached 
the Gospel in East Anglia: “Ab ipso tempore pueritiz suze 
curam non modicam lectionibus sacris simul et monasticis exhi- 
bebat disciplinis.” Gildas had himself insisted on the circulation 
of the Scriptures (Vit. S. Gilde, by Caradog of Llancarvan, c. 8): 
and fragments of one copy of the Gospels in his own hand- 
writing are said to be still preserved (Williams’s Eccl. Antiq. of the 
Cymry, p. 189, note; Lond. 1844). The MS. in question consists 
of 118 leaves, commencing with St Matthew, and breaking off at 
St Luke iii. 9. 

With regard to exegesis, he adopted not unfrequently the 
current principle of spiritual interpretation (“tropicus sensus,” 
“ moralis intelligentia”), using on this point the phraseology of 
Jerome, with whose works he was acquainted. He does not, 
however, lose his hold on the historical and literal sense: e.g. 
“Velim quidem heee Scripture: Sacre testimonia huic epistole 
inserta vel inserenda, sicut nostra mediocritas posset, omnia ut- 
cumque historico vel morali sensu interpretari” (p. 40, p). 

But whatever may be thought of the preceding evidence, 
there is most solid ground for stating that in the 6th and two 
following centuries, the Church of Ireland was conspicuous in all 
the West for biblical learning. How she had secured that emi- 
nence is open to dispute; but of the fact itself, the proofs 
are quite decisive. This might be asserted even were St Patrick, 
Bridget, Germain, and the rest, entirely mythical, or even (as 
the author of Britannia after the Romans would contend) were 
they no better than infatuated zealots bent on propagating 
“Neo-Druidism.” For instance Alcuin, writing at the close 
of the 8th century, tells us (Ep. ccxxi.; Opp. 1. 285, Ratisbon. 
1777): “Antiquo tempore doctissimi solebant magistri de Hi- 
bernia Britanniam, Galliam, Italiam venire, et multos per eccle- 
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sias Christi fecisse profectus.” FEarlier still (cire. a.p. 690) the 
abbot Aldhelm, while deploring that in Britain neither Greek nor 
Roman scholars could be found, “ qui ceelestis tetrica enodantes 
bibliothecz [i.e. of the Bible] problemata sciolis reserare se 
sciscitantibus valeant,” speaks of the literary eminence of Ireland, 
“quo catervatim istine lectores classibus advecti confluunt” (in 
Ussher’s Vet. Epist. Hibern. Ep. x11.: Works, tv. 451, ed. Elring- 
ton). And Beda (Hist. Eccl. ut. 27) writing of the same period 
gives these interesting particulars: “Erant ibidem eo tempore 
multi nobilium simul et mediocrium de gente Anglorum, qui 
tempore Finani et Colmani episcoporum, relicta insula patria, 
vel Divine lectionis vel continentioris vitze gratia illo secesserant. 
Et quidam quidem mox se monasticz conversationi fideliter 
mancipaverunt, alii magis circumeundo per cellas magistrorum 
lectioni operam dare gaudebant: quos omnes Scotti [i.e. the 
Irish] libentissime suscipientes victum eis quotidianum sine 
pretio, libros quoque ad legendum, et magisterium gratuitum 
preebere curabant.” 

Happily we are not left to guess the names of individual 
scholars, nor the kind of literature in which they were absorbed. 
The mission of Columba to the Northern Picts occurred in 565. 
Of his untiring zeal and evangelic spirit several monuments are 
still existing, and no feature in his character is more strongly 
marked than his devotion to the study of the Bible. Beda, who 
himself was trained among the Roman (as distinguished from the 
Irish) party, mentions this as one of many excellencies in the 
abbots of Iona: “Tantum ea que in propheticis, evangelicis et 
apostolicis literis discere poterant pietatis et castitatis opera dili- 
genter observantes” (Hist. Eccl. m1. 4). The last earthly task of 
St Columba was to copy out the Psalter; for on reaching the 
verse “Inquirentes autem Deum non minuentur omni bono” he 
paused, and left the rest to be transcribed by his favourite pupil, 
Baithen (see the Tertia Vita S. Columba, written soon after his 
death, in Colgan’s Trias, 11. 329). Some Irish antiquaries hold 
that portions of this copy of the Psalter are still extant in the 
famous relique called the “Caah,” containing a Latin MS. that 
has come down for ages in the O’Donell family (Betham, Part 1. 
pp. 119, sq.). The version it presents is that of the Vulgate, 
as corrected by St Jerome. 

Other members of the Irish mission, such as Aidan and 
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Adamnan, followed in the steps of their great master, St Columba, 
Of the former it is said: “In tantum autem vita illius a nostri 
temporis segnitia distabat, ut omnes qui cum eo incedebant, sive 
adtonsi, sive laici meditari deberent: id est, aut legendis Scrip- 
turis, aut psalmis discendis operam dare” (Bed. 11. 5). And in 
speaking of Adamnan, this authority declares (v. 15): “ Erat 
enim vir bonus et sapiens, et scientia Scripturarum nobilissime 
instructus.” Even Ecgbert, the Anglo-Saxon, who induced so 
many of the northern converts to accept the Roman usages 
respecting Easter, owed his learning chiefly to the sister-country: 
“In Hibernia diutius exulaverat pro Christo, eratque et doctissi- 
mus in Scripturis et longee vitee perfectione eximius” (Bed. 111. 4). 

Moreover it is well attested that for many years, until the 
Roman missionaries gained complete ascendancy in England, and 
such men as Wilfrith and Boniface went out to propagate the 
Gospel on the continent of Europe, nearly all the more distin- 
guished preachers had been trained in Ireland. For example, 
Agilbert, a Gaul, the second bishop of Wessex, had crossed the 
channel with this object: “Zegendarum gratia Scripturarum in 
Hibernia non parvo tempore demoratus” (Bed. m1. 7). Kilian, 
the apostle of Franconia, was an Irishman, and his biographer 
inserts the following notice: “A puerili atate magnum habet 
studium sacras discere literas et in eis tam perfecte proficiens ut 
exinde pontificale didicit regere culmen” (Canisius, Lect. Antiq. 
Iv. 642, ed. Ingolstadt, 1603). The ardent missionary Wilbrord, 
a Northumbrian, whom his father placed, while yet an infant, 
with the monks at Ripon (“religiosis studiis et sacris litteris 
erudiendum”) was attracted in his twentieth year (677) by the 
illustrious schools of Ireland, and went over to complete his 
education. “Ibique duodecim annis, inter eximios simul pie 
religionis et sacre lectionis magistros, futurus multorum populo- 


rum preedicator erudiebatur” (see his Life by Alcuin, in Alcuini 
Opp. i. 183, sqq.). 

But if Wilbrord be allowed to rank in some degree among 
the Anglo-Saxon literati, we may doubtless find a genuine repre- 
sentative of Ireland in the earlier missionary Columbanus (d. 
615). Guided by the principles which he had learned at home, 


he thus expresses his belief in the supremacy of Holy Scripture: 
“lud Dei ineffabile meditandum est magis, quam eloquendum 
sit [P est]; et, exceptis his quae aut Lex aut Prophete aut Evan- 
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gelium aut Apostoli loquuntur, grande debet esse ab aliis de 
Trinitate silentium...Caeterum disputatio, seu ingenium huma- 
num, aut aliqua superba sapientia que vel mundi in ratione 
fallitur, de Deo magistra esse non potest, sed sacrilega et impia 
in Deum presumenda est:” Jnstructio 11. in Max. Biblioth. Pa- 
trum (Lugdun. 1677), xu. 10. A kindred feeling manifests itself 
in the following passage, which may also serve as an example of 
his large and generous views. He is addressing certain Gallic 
bishops on the Paschal controversy: “ Absit ut ego contra vos 
contendam congrediendum, ut gaudeant inimici nostri de nostra 
contentione, Judzi scilicet aut heeretici sive pagani gentiles. Absit 
sane, absit: alioquin aliter [Pinter] nos potest convenire, ut aut 
unusquisque in quo vocatus est, in eo permaneat apud Domi- 
num, si utraque bona est traditio: aut cum pace et humilitate 
sine ulla contentione libri legantur utrique; et que plus Veteri 
et Novo Testamento concordant, sine ullius invidia serventur :” 
Epist. u. Ibid. p. 26. (Cf. his forcible letter to pope Gregory the 
Great: Ibid. pp. 31 sqq.). From these and other writings we 
infer that Columbanus was superior to the great majority of 
Irish scholars in the freshness of his thoughts, the vigour of his 
language, and the aptness of his references * to Holy Scripture. 
He had also mastered the chief works of Latin theologians: 
and at least one passage seems to indicate that he was not en- 
tirely unacquainted with Greek and Hebrew. He affirms that 
“Columba” corresponds to sepisrepd and also to 731° (= Iona) : 
but as this conceit is elsewhere mentioned (e.g. in the Preface 
to Adamnan’s Life of Columba), we are scarcely justified in laying 
stress on the above conclusion. 

Columbanus was succeeded on the continent by other kin- 
dred spirits, for example, by St Gall and Feargal or Virgilius, 
bishop of Salzburg. It is worthy of remark that some at least 
of these itinerant Irishmen (“Scoti sancti peregrini” they are 
called) were constantly betraying modes of thought much freer 
than we trace among the “Roman” missionaries ; and that one 
of them in particular named Clement was severely taxed by 
Boniface (Ep. tvu. ed. Giles) for propagating grievous errors, 
“contra catholicam ecclesiam.” “ Ipse etiam’ it is added “ con- 
tra fidem sanctorum patrum contendit, dicens, quod Christus, 


* His quotations vary somewhat from the ordinary Latin versions ; but not so 
much as those of Erigena, which are indeed remarkable for their independence. 
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Filius Dei, descendens ad inferos, omnes quos inferni carcer de- 
tinuit inde liberasset, credulos et incredulos, laudatores Dei 
simul et cultores idolorum: et multa alia horribilia de preedesti- 
natione Dei contraria fidei catholicz affirmat.” 

As a general rule, I think, these speculative tendencies are 
in that age associated with Irish culture. Dunstan, for example, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, had imbibed a somewhat novel 
taste for science and for Christian philosophy as well, from inter- 
course with Irish monks and the perusal of their treatises; 
(see Wright’s Biograph. Britan. 1. 457). But he in whom such 
tendencies had reached their very highest point was a distin- 
guisbed layman, John Scotus Erigena, the friend of Charles-le- 
Chauve. He is the earliest Keltic scholar who had studied 
Greek successfully; and I may add, the first who was acquainted 
with the Greek Fathers. His achievements in this new field 
of literature astonished his opponents: “ Mirandum est quoque,” 
writes the bibliothecarius of the Roman Church, “ quomodo vir 
ille barbarus, qui in finibus mundi positus, quanto ab hominibus 
conversatione, tanto credi potuit alterius linguz dictione lon- 
ginquus, talia intellectu capere [alluding to the work of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius], in aliamque linguam transferre valuerit :” 
Ussher’s Vet. Epist. Hiber. Sylloge; Works, Iv. 483. On many 
subjects, it is true, Erigena departed widely from the doctrines 
of the Church, and, as Neander proves at length (Ch. Hist. vi. 
163 sqq.), his principles, if logically carried out, would have 
resulted in gigantic errors, in “an altogether pantheistic system 
of the world.” Yet owing to his Christian training he stopped 
short of this conclusion. Witness the deep reverence which he 
always manifested for the Scriptures. In the Preface to his 
translation of the Pseudo-Dionysius, he addressed his friend the 
emperor in the following terms: “Toto vestra mentis intuitu 
totaque cordis devotione Sanctarum Scripturarum secreta, ducente 
Deo et rationis lumine, investigatis investigantesque diligitis. Et 
non solum Latialis eloquii maximos sanctissimosque autores per- 


quiritis; verum etiam in augmentum eedificationis catholice fidei, 
novis modernisque editionibus, in laudem Christiani dogmatis, 
Hellados patres pio affectu addidistis consulere.” (Ussher, as 
above, pp. 476, 477). And at the close of his elaborate treatise, 
De Divisione Nature, (Oxon. 1681) is a very striking passage 
which I quote at length because it may be taken as the best 
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exponent of his views respecting the authority and depth of 
Holy Scripture, and the way in which it should be studied. 
“Non enim solummodo in parabolis, verum etiam in multis 
Divine Scripture locis talis forme locutionis divinum nectar 
eructat, facilemque interpretationis viam studiosis mysticorum 
sermonum theorize prestant. Non enim alio modo sanctorum 
Prophetarum multiplex in divinis intellectibus contextus potest 
discerni, nisi per frequentissimos non solum per periodos, verum 
etiam per cola et commata, transitus ex diversis sensibus in 
diversos, et ab eisdem iterum in eosdem occultissimas crebris- 
simasque reversiones. Szepissime enim unam eandemque ex- 
positionis speciem absque ullo transitu in diversas figurationes 
sequentibus aut error aut maxima diflicultas innascitur inter- 
pretandi: concatenatus quippe est Divine Scripture contextus, 
deedalicisque diverticulis et obliquitatibus perplexus. Neque hoc 
Spiritus Sanctus invidia intelligendi, quod absit existimari, sed 
studio nostram intelligentiam [? exercendi] sudorisque et inventionis 
premii reddendi: preemium quippe est in sacra Scriptura laboran- 
tium pura perfectaque intelligentia. O Domine Jesu, nullum aliud 
premium, nullam aliam beatitudinem, nullum aliud gaudium a 
Te postulo, nisi ut ad purum absque ullo errore fallacis the- 
ori Verba Tua, que per Tuum Sanctum Spiritum inspirata sunt, 
intelligam.” (p. 306). 
C, Harpwick. 


Juvenal VI. 


Madvig’s transposition of Juv. vi. 307, 308 is confirmed not 
only by three MSS. cited in Jahn’s critical note, but also by an 
early MS. in the Library of Shrewsbury School. 

The lines stand in most MSS. 

I nunc et dubita, qua sorbeat aera sanna 
Tullia quid dicat note collectea Maura, 
Maura Pudicitie veterem quum preterit aram. 

By transposing the last two lines Madvig (Opusce. 11. p. 196 

seq. after Achaintre and Ruperti) has restored the sense. 


J. E. B. Mayor. 
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Value of Roman Money. 


Gronovivs’s estimate of the value of Roman money is vitiated 
by two principal errors: his doctrine that 100 denarii went to 
the pound weight of silver, a doctrine connected with his theory 
that the proper and direct meaning of sestertium is two pounds 
and a half of silver, but which is contradicted both by testimony 
and by the denarii, which like the bricks in Richard II. are alive 
to this day to witness to the contrary; and his confounding the 
pound Troy with the Roman pound. The errors tend to balance, 
one making the denarius too little in value, and the other making 
our currency of too small value: but his result is of course mere 
haphazard, to say nothing of his neglecting the question of 
alloy. 

The basis of the calculations in the Dictionary of Antiquities 
is much more satisfactory, but the calculations themselves are 
wrong. The articles Sestertius and Denarius do not take into 
account that our shilling circulates as a counter above its 
intrinsic value. The value of the denarius is determined by 
comparing its weight of fine silver with that of the shilling. Now 
as our coinage since 1816 is at the rate of 66s. to the pound, 
the result is the same as if the price of silver had been taken to 
be 66d. per ounce standard, which certainly is not its real price. 
The rate of coinage was purposely fixed above the variations of 
the bullion market to prevent melting. Sixty-two pence is the 
price commonly assumed in calculating the par of exchange, and 
is rather a large average price. Taking the data given in the 
article Denarius, and this price of silver, the denarius of the 
end of the Republic is worth (not 8.6245d. as it is there made) 
but 8.099d., or in round numbers not 83d. but 8d. 

The error will be nearly the same in the value of the later 
denarius. 

The value of the sestertium resulting from the value of the 
denarius which I have quoted is £8. 19s. 8d., though by some 
error of calculation it is reduced to £8. 17s. 1d.; the real value 
is £8. 8s. 83d., so that the two mistakes, like Gronovius’s, tell 
against one another. 
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It is curious that the later value of the denarius gives the 
sestertium £7. 7s. 71d., a sum in 7 as the other in 8. 

In the article Aureus the writer says that the sovereign con- 
tains 113.129. of fine gold. It really contains (neglecting the 
third place of decimals), neither more norless than 113 grains. 
The result is that he gives the aureus as £1. ls. 1d. and a little 
more than a half-penny, instead of as nearly as possible £1. 1s. 2d. 

The following is an outline of my calculation : 


9 
Required the price of 60 grains of silver Fi ths fine, at 62d. 


per ounce standard. (1 ounce = 480 gr.) 
62 40 29 
x= 60 480 37 50 
31 x 29 
aie oT i 
31 x 29 = 30?-1=899, 
3x 37 =111, 
x = 8.099d. + value of early denarius, 
250 denarii = 1 sestertium, 


240 pence = £1. 


(Standard being + ths fine). Reducing 


. 809.9 10123 

. value of sestertium = £ = £ 1D 
= £8. 8s. 8d.4+ or £8. 8s. 8id. nearly. 

The later denarius is 52.5 gr. or 8.75 of the earlier, and the 


sestertium is in the same proportion. 





= £8.435, 


R. L. Extts. 


Classical Illustrations of St Matthew's Gospel. 


V. 29 and 30. Max. Tyr. x1. (al. xxx.) § 4: Ti yap ef kal ra 
popia Tov aapatos hwryv AaBdvra, émevdav Kary te aitav ind Tov iarpod 
Teuvdpevov ei aarnpia Tod Sdov, evEaro TH Téxvn pr) POapiva; odK amoKpt- 
veirat 6 ‘AokAnmds adtois, ws ovx tudv evexa, @ Seihara, xpi) otyecbar 7d 
may gdpa, ard’ éxeivo calécbw, ipuav amodAvpevoy; Cic. Phil. vii. § 
15: In corpore si quid ejusmodi est quod reliquo corpori noceat, 
uri secarique patimur; ut membrorum aliquod potius quam to- 
tum corpus intereat. 

V. 37. Auson. Epist. xxv. 38 seq.: Sic fama renatum Pytha- 
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goram docuisse refert: quum multa loquaces Ambiguis sererent 
verbis, contra omnia solum £st respondebat, vel Non. O certa 
loquendi Regula! Cf. Idyl. xvut. 

V. 45. Sen. De Ben. 1.1§9seq.: Non est autem quod tar- 
diores faciat ad bene merendum turba ingratorum. Nam pri- 
mum, ut dixi, nos illam augemus: deinde ne deos quidem 
immortales ab hac tam effusa benignitate sacrilegi negligentes- 
que eorum deterrent, Utuntur natura sua et cuncta interque 
illa ipsos munerum suorum malos interpretes juvant. Hos se- 
quamur duces, quantum humana imbecillitas patitur: demus 
beneficia, non feneremus.... Quam multi indigni luce sunt! et 
tamen dies oritur. Cf. De Clem. 1. 5§7, Prudent. contr. Symm. 
1. 780 seq., Orell. ad Opuse. Moral. 1. p. 583. 

VI. 2. Sen. De Ben. 1. 7 § 3: Sed superbe dedit, sed cir- 
cumtulit, et placere non ei cui prestabat voluit: ambitioni 
dedit, non mihi. 

VI. 3. Sen. De Ben. 1. 10 § 2: Si, quo genere accipienti 
maxime profuturum erit, dabis, contentus eris te teste: alioquin 
non benefacere delectat, sed videri benefecisse. Compare the 
whole of chapters 9 and 10. 

VI. 9. Epictet. m1. 24 §§ 15, 16: "Hde yap Gre obdeis eorw 
avOpwmos dppavés, adAda wavrwv dei Kat Sinverds 6 matnp Eotw 6 Kndd- 
pevos’ ov yap péxpe Adyou Ixnkde, Ste maTHp eatw 6 Zeds Tdav avOperoy, 
ds ye kai aitod matépa @eto avrov kal éxadet, Kal mpds éxeivov aopar 
éxparrev & éxparre. Compare St John xiv. 18. 

VI. 20. Diodor. Exe. Vat. p. 19, Mai: ‘O XdA@vos Adyos Bpayds 
@v GAnv repteiAnhe THY mpos Tov aptorov Biov brobikny, as Kat Tav ev Aegois 
dvaOnpatev Bedtiw taita ra amopbéypara: ai pev yap xpvoat Kpoicov 
mrivOor kai ta GAAa Katackevacpata Hpavicbn Kai peyddas apoppas mapécye 
Tois doeBeiv eis TO iepdy ENopevors, ai dé yyopar tov amavra xpdvov od{ovra 
év tuis Tav Temadevpevav Wuxais teOnoavpiopevat Kal KdAdLCTOY €xovcat 
Onoavpdv, mpos ov ore Daxeis ovre Taddrat mpoceveykeiv tas xeipas omovdd- 
octayv. 

VI. 24. Demophil. Sentent. Pythag. 44 (Orell. Opuse. Moral. 
I. p. 42): dirndovoy xai piiogwparov Kai piroxphyatov cat diddOcov riv 
avrov cdvvaroy eivat. 

VI. 30. Diodor. U. 49: rod 8€ xécrov Kai Kacias €re 8€ Kwapopov 
kat Tay GAA@v Tey ToLovTwY xdpToL Kat Oduvor Babciat rocaira mepiKacw 
Gore Ta mapa Tois GAdots oraviws emi Bopors Oedv tiWeueva map’ exeivos 


4 fa , e , > , 
kat kpiBavev uTmapxetv €xkauparta, 
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VI. 32. Epictet. Enchir. Paraphr. Christian. c. 38 (Schweigh. 
Vol. v. p. 66): Tpocevydpevor pi) wept xpnudtov Tov Gov tav éxrds 
airopeOa: paddov 7d O€Anpa adrod airdpeba Tavtore, GTi Kal mpoywocket av 
xpnfomev kai Knderar mavrov. 

VI. 34. Thue. u. 39 §5: Wepeyiyverae jpiv rois re pédAdovew 
addyewois pu) mpoxapyew. Epictet. 1.9 § 19: “Orav xopracbijre onpepor, 
xabnobe Kddovres mepi THs avpiov, rébev daynre. I have retained this 
passage, though Raphel, Wetstein, and Wolf have quoted it on 
verse 25. 

VII. 2. Diodor. Fragm. Vat. p. 66, Mai: Aixaov yap éorw 
bv xa’ érépwy tis vdpor €OnKe TovT@ Kexpjoba. 

VII. 12. Cleobul. ap. Orell. Opusc. Moral. 1. p. 150: *o od 
puceis, ETEp@ pur) Toons. 

VII. 13. Orell. Opuse. Moral. 1. p. 59: Littera Pythagoree 
discrimine secta bicorni, Humane vitz speciem preferre videtur. 
Nam via virtutis dextrum petit ardua collem, Difficilemque aditum 
primum spectantibus offert, Sed requiem preebet fessis in vertice 
summo. Molle iter ostendit via lata, sed ultima meta Preecipitat 
captos, volvitque per ardua saxa. Cf. ib. p. 480. 

VII. 16. Sen. Ep. 87 §21 (§25 Haase): Non nascitur igitur 
ex malo bonum, non magis quam ficus ex olea: ad semen nata 
respondent; bona degenerare non possunt. 

X. 22. Plin. Ep. x. 97 §2: Nee mediocriter heesitavi, ...no- 
men ipsum etiamsi flagitiis careat, an flagitia coherentia nomini 
puniantur. Cf. Tertull. Apol. 1. 21, Arnob. 1. 1, Justin. Apol. 1. 
§4, Athenag. § 2. 

X. 26. Phadr. Fab. Nov. xxm. 1: Nil est occultum quod 
non manifestabitur. One passage, amongst many, which betrays 
the late origin of these new fables*. 

X. 31. Porson reads woddo. Aristophan. p. 110 (ad Acharn. 
270.) 

J. E. B. Mayor. 








* The occurrence of the story of the 
Ephesian matron in Phedr. Fab. Nov. 
13, does not prove that the writer was 
acquainted with Petronius’s more gra- 
phic version (c. 111, 112) ; for that story 
seems to have been early popular in 
Rome, and both writers may have used 
it independently. The fabulist, be he 
who he may, probably lived before John 


of Salisbury, whom the author of the 
article Petronius in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyclopddie (in the supplementary no- 
tice at the end of the volume), cites as 
the second authority for the tale. He 
might have learnt from the notes on 
Petronius that it occurs in Romulus’s 
prose edition of Pheedrus. 
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Inscriptions. 


Rev. Archéol. 15 Nov. 1853. Paris. p. 501, seq. Notice sur quelques 
objets, dont vient de s’enrichir le Musée de Hermitage. 


[Count Pérowski, director of antiquarian excavations in Russia, 
has discovered, amongst other antiquities, the base of a marble 
statue of the time of Peerisades I., king of the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus. It was found last April, near the sea, one werste, about 
two-thirds of a mile, from the station Sennaie, near the supposed 
site of Phanagoria, the capital of the Asiatic provinces of the 
kingdom of Bosporus, The base bears the inscription: KagcaXia 
TIdcvos aveOnxe "Adpodirn Otpavin dapxovtos Tatproadeos Boomépou Kat Gevdo-= 
ins Kai Baodevortos Siv8ov Mairav Oaréwv Adocyov. “ Cassalia, daughter 
of Posis, dedicated this statue to Aphrodite Urania, when Peeri- 
sades was governor of Bosporus and Theudosia, and king of the 
Sindi, the Maitz, the Thatenses, and the Doschi.” Aphrodite 
Urania is named in another inscription (Bickh, 11. No. 2109 b), 
where she is called Apaturia; she had a temple at Phanagoria 
(Strab. x1. 2, § 10, p. 495). 

Peerisades I. son of Leucon I. succeeded his brother Spar- 
tocus III. in 348 B.c., and reigned till 311 B.c. The princes of 
his race (Spartocide) refused the invidious title of king of the 
Bosporus. 

There are five other known inscriptions of Pzerisades the First. 
One (Bickh, 11. No. 2117) was dedicated by Xenoclides, son of 
Posis. The Adcya are only mentioned by Strabo (1. ec. § 11), 
and in our inscription. On the other tribes, see Bickh, 11. pp. 
92 seq., 96 seq. 

A second acquisition is a bronze statue of an athlete, a con- 
queror in games celebrated in honour of the emperors chiefly 
in Asia Minor. It is assigned to the third century, and is of the 
natural size. 

A third is a orydn, of white marble, found near Smyrna, repre- 
senting Tryphon, son of Tryphon, a youth of fourteen, attired in 


a xtrév and accompanied by a dog. There is an inscription: 
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ZHTEIS QS TMAPOAEITA TIS H STHAAH TIS o TYMBOS 
TIS AH EN TH STHAA H EIKON NEoTEYKTOS® YUHAPXEY 
YIOS TPY®WNOS TOYNoMATATo=S EX@N TESSAPA KAI 


AEKETH AcAIXoN 
BloToy =TAAIES 

ZAz TOYeEOTLOTE 
WN TEPeNA ZTEAAH TYM 
BOT AIGOZ EIKQN. 


Abridged from B, de Koehne, St Petersburg. 


In the Dec. No. p. 560, seq. M. Rossignol has corrected the 
last inscription. In the second line, for 6) should be read 8e, 
with the elision of the vowel. STHAA...H should be STHAAH; the 
word twice occurs in the other lines with a double A. If M. de 
Koehne’s copy is exact, the stonecutter has made an A of the 
second A, and given the Has article to eixé». In line 3, for tmdpyev 
read tmdpye. In line 4, for taros 7 airés. In Welcker’s Syll. Epigr. 
n. 96, a pentameter is similarly placed between two and three 
hexameters. Tpidev properly has the first syllable short. In 
v. 4, for oradiéocas read cradieioas. Philo (Vol. I. p. 328. 5) says: 
oradvedoat Tov Biov. Teooapaxaidexérn Should be read as one word, an 
adj. In v. 5, for rot@ érére dv, read rotré ror ov. 

The employment of the cursive @ together with ©, and the 
diphthong in zapod<ira, bring the inscription as low as Hadrian’s 
reign. The duplication of the A in orjAdn, and of the o in 
oradieooas, bring us to the reign of Septimius Severus. As cor- 
rected, the inscription will run: 

Znreis, @ mapodira, tis 7) oTHAN, Tis 6 TUuBos, 
Tis 8 év tH orndn eixdv vedrevktos tmapxet ; 

Yids Tptpavos rovvopa t airos éxav- 
Teooapaxadexérn SdAtxyov Bidrov oradievoas, 
Tovré mor’ wy, yéyova atndn, TUpBos, Aidos, eikwdr. 

With the fourth verse M. Rossignol compares Epicr. ap. Athen. 
xi. p, 570: Emel 8€ SdAtxov rois éreow dn Tpexer, and the Append. 
Anthol. n. 148: Aaurada yap fwas pe dSpapeiv pdvov ede Saipwr, Tov dé 
paxpov yipes odk éride 8dkcxov. With v. 5, Anthol. Pal. vu. 467: 


> , ‘ ~ ” 
Ois es epnBeiay 7AOes, réxos* dvti S€ ceio Trada Kai copa Aeimerar Gype 


outs. | 


Vou. I, March, 1854. 
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Marginalia on Eusebius, by Bishop Pearson. 


Ir Pearson had been a copious writer, it might perhaps have 
been fairly considered superstitious to hoard every particle of 
his “ dust,” without separating the “gold” from the less precious 
matter. But, even without the sanction of Bentley’s judgement 
(a judgement pronounced, be it remembered, in a philological 
treatise upon philological merits), the scanty amount of Pearson’s 
extant remains would surely justify a somewhat excessive care. 

Four volumes, which formerly belonged to him, and the 
margins of which contain sundry notes and corrections in his 
handwriting, are now in the Public Library at Cambridge. They 
are, as Archdeacon Churton kindly informs me, the books 
mentioned in the Memoir (p. xcviii.) prefixed to his edition of 
Pearson’s Minor Theological Works, as apparently given to the 
Library by Archdeacon Allen, the Bishop’s chaplain. Such, at 
least, Mr Churton believes to have been the account repeated to 
him some years ago by the late Dr Wordsworth. They are also 
mentioned, without a word as to the mode of their acquisition, 
at the end of the old Catalogue of MSS. belonging to the Library. 
One of them supplied Thirlby, in the year 1722, with the notes 
which he published at the end of his edition of Justin Martyr. 
This is all that I have been able to discover respecting their 
outward history. Beside Justin Martyr’s works and those of the 
minor Apologists associated with him, they contain Eusebius’s 
Preparatio Evangelica, Demonstratio Evangelica, both treatises 
against Marcellus, and that against Hierocles, and also Photius’s 
Bibliotheca. It was probably Pearson’s constant habit to write 
marginal notes as he read: and, if so, many libraries in the 
kingdom may possess volumes exhibiting traces of his clear and 
vigorous pen. By keeping this probability in mind, much might 
still be recovered ;—perhaps even the substance of those notes 
on St Epiphanius, of which Cave (Hist. Litt. 1. 233, 4. Basilee. 
1741.) expressly bewails the loss. 

The present number contains only notes on Eusebius. It will 
be seen that many of the best textual emendations coincide with 
the readings of fresh MSS. published by Dr Gaisford : but still a 
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regard for Pearson’s credit seemed to justify their retention. 
Indeed I have omitted nothing but the most obvious corrections 
of typographical errors, Throughout the Preparatio Evangelica 
Heinichen’s paragraphs are added in curved brackets for the 
sake of those who possess his edition only. Dr Gaisford has 
most properly retained in his margin the paging and lettering of 
the earlier editors. 


F. J. A. Horr. 


Preparatio Evangelica. 


Ed. Viger. Paris. 1628. 


(3. 22. 39. Bibl. Acad. Cantab.) Pearsoni annotationes. 
1 A. (1. i. 1), Oed5ore Laodicee Episcope 
4 B. (I. i. 10), rpds yuds—dcepevvdpevov. pp. [cum nota quadam obscura. | 
4 C. (1. i. 11, 12), [eadem verba]. p- [tem cum nota prioris dissimili ; alte- 


ram vero alteri respondere contextu 
repetito edocemur. | 
31 A. (1. ix. 16), nostra memoria [xaé’ [nostra] wtate p. 179. [D. (v. i. 7)]. 





meas | 
iorope? 5é k.7.X. p. 485. [A. (x. ix. 9)]. 
— B. (1. ix. 17), xara 6 [xara] [sic Vigerus, p. 485. C. (x. ix. 
10) ]. 
141 D. (Iv. v. 3), oldev dvoudte [oldev dvoudferly [sic Hein. et codd. ap. 
Gaisf.: obdév’ dvoudge Gaisf. e codd. 
A. 
142 A. (IV. v. 4), Aéfews ‘ 16. Anzews [sic Gaisf. e cod. D. et Toupii 
conj.: ef. Mi. Theol. Works, It. 47]. 
179 D. (Vv. i. 7), 6 kad” yuds—é Top. p- 31. [A. (1. ix. 6). Vide supra]. 
210 D. (Vv. xx. 2), vavdrov kal ruraiou, Navrdxrov «al ‘Pumralov, Holst. [ad 
Steph. Byz. p. 133. GaltsF.] 
214 A. (Vv. xxii. 1), Tory fva. Tpnxiva. [sie Gaisf.e codd. C.F. G.: sed 
vide infra}. 
227 D. (Vv. xxx. 2), novam [véav] [lineam subducit]. 
226 A. (Vv. xxxi.1), ’"Avrioxy—'Avrioy’ Holst. [ad St. Byz. p. 133. Garsr.] ’Ap- 
[bis] XASKY— Apxlrox’ 
255 D. (vI. vii. 4), Kapiore Kdpuore [sic Gaisf. post Holst. e Steph. 


Byz. p. 163]. 
257 A. (VI. vii. 9), ’Augl’Apnadly (Ver- "Audiapadin Amphiarai fili. Holst. [ad 
sus Areadiam) St. Byz. p. 347. *Audiapaidin 
Valcken. Diatr. Eurip. p. 287. G. 
GalsF.: ipse’Auguapnidin e cod. I. 
(—6os) ]. 
260 A. (VI. vii. 21), Tprxiv’ Tpnxiv’ [sic Gaisf. contra codd.: Tprxe- 
view habet Codex Sancroftianus He- 
rodoti. VII. 175]. 
i—2 





Ed. Viger. Paris. 1628. 


284 D. (vi. xi. 15), yevouévy 


404 A, (IX. ii. tit.) [dard rod] a’. 
— C. (IX. iii. 1), rerdprw 


406 C. (IX. iii. 8), cvvadixeto Pac 


404 D. (Ix. iii. 13), &v TG rerdpty ovy- 
yedumare 
413 B. (1x. x. 3), of 6& xparodvres 


— D. (Ix. xxx. 4), Axdvos 


453 C. (IX. xxxvii. 3), rooatra—IIo\vi- 
oTopos. 

483 C. (X. ix. 2), mpotav 

485 A. (x. ix. 9), 7a wept Tovdalwy x.7.X. 

C. (x. ix. 13), 7 5é [Zeulpayis] pua- 

Kp@ mpsc0ev Tav Tpwikdv dpuodo- 





yetrat. 

488 C. (x. x. 4), auferre [evpeiy] 

496 D. (x. xii.1), Pontificalium [’Eéy- 
ynrixav} 

502 A. (Xx. xiv. 13), paulo solutius [kara 
thaTos | 


— B. (x. xiv. 13), Carthaginensem 


[Kapxjiova]. 
653 B, C. (xml. vi.12), Awd xal ju. x.7.X. 
788 D. (xv. i. 4), \oywr 
818 C, (Xv. xvi. 1), Karaherety 
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Pearsoni annotationes. 


[yevoudr]n [sic Gaisf. e cod. I. e ipso 
Orig. }. 

ww. B. 

devrépw [manus tamen, fortasse tpsius 
Pears., scripturam oblevit : quod se- 
quitur intactum est.) 407 D. [1x. 
iii. 13]. 

cwaywneicba [e Joseph. B. J. I. viii. 
7. GAIsF.] 

404 C. [IX. iii. 1]. 


v. Vales. in Eus. p. 63 [H. E. tv. 7. T.1. 
p. 307. ed. Hein.] Scripsit igitur 
Porphy. sub Constantino. 

[Mwa]8[iras] [sic Gaisf. ex Holst. in 
St. Byz. p. 216]. 

Aiddvas [sic Gaisf. ex Holst. in St. Byz. 
p-16: codd. C. D. F. G.I. ’EXd- 
vos habent. | 

Non vidit igitur Philo neque [?] Eus. 


an dvi? 


p. 31 [A. (1. ix. 16)]. 
unde ? 


[Zin. subd. ] 
quid ? 


[lin. subd.] 

[litt. ensem lin. subd. ] 

Hee tempore persecutionis scripta sunt. 
[Ad] yor [sic Gaisf. e cod. D.} 


to. karevrety [karadelrew Gaisf. e codd. 


B.C. F. G.] 


[Apud Indicem Rerum has sententias subducta linea Pearsonus notavit : 
“Josephus Antig. 1. Auctorum meminit, qui Diluvii et Arce memine- 
runt. 4142”: “Longinus Stoicorum de animo sententiam oppugnat. 
822 d, et seq.”: “Lysimachus de furtis Ephori. 467d”: “ Malchan, qui 
et Cleodemus, de Judeis scripsit. 422 a”: “Maximi de materie ortu, 
deque malorum caussa in materiam non conferenda, disputatio. 337 b, 


et seq. ad 346,”] 





1 ¢n 


Ed. Paris. 1628. 
(3. 22. 47. Bibl. Acad. Cantab.) 


16 D. ray Mwcéws xpdver 
34 B. ox womep "Ed\now evoulfero 


129 A. rap 
133 D. cavrod 
134 D. Taira xai viv 6 Moppiipios 


——— éavrod 


virorum 
391 A. el 6¢ xph—dyaryelv 





397 D. in xx. Judaice Antiquitatis libro 
398 A. mwddw év érépas 

433 A. ‘O karox@y k.T. X. 

499 D. ’Erel xal—érecxiacas, 


511 A. o’Tw yap—Nbyor. 
B. dmedéyiews. 
— mapa. év\.—v760., 








512 A. rapdfecw 





Tept 

513 A. di\avOpwriav 
BovNdmevoe 
—D. Meow 

514 B. xa’ b\w 





- a 
OOKEL 





— C. kplows, pav. kar. jpuiv Te ad, ob 
517 B. eidjpOnv 

—  D. xarayeddoav 

519 B. G5é mws—raparidera:. 





daddsecs 





KaranéAnmrat 
getr’ 





541 D. d:abpodvres 
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Demonstratio Evangelica. 


Pearsoni annotationes. 
wo. mpd[r. M. x.] 
Porphyr. 1.1, wept droxjs [I]. 11, ©. 5, 
cf. Eus. Pr. Ev. 28 C—29 B. (I. ix. 


7-11)]. 
tov [sic Gaisf. e cod. Paris.] 
134 D. 


An Porphyrius in vivis cum hee scripsit 
Eusebius ? 

ceavtod 133 D. [cavrod Gaisf. e cod. 
Oxon. | 

vestrorum 

Hieron. in Daniel. p. 1070 [mI. 1111. 
ed. Mart. ] 

c. 8. [Xx. 9. p. gor. ed. Huds, 1720.] 

1, 18. c. 6. [XVIII 5. p. 802.] 

Ps. gt. 

4or [?]. 


[Post finem undecim asteriscos addidit.] 


Contra Hieroclem. 


[une. curv. incl.: sie Gaisf.] 

se. contra Porphyrium. 

mapay., £v\.—v7dd. 

[lin. subd. } 

mapa [sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] 

pravOpwriar, 

Hn [Bovropevor sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven.} 

an érecw ? [sic tacite Gaisf. | 

An xadoduxds fuit? [i.e. éml trav Kabddou 
Noyw (£us. H. E. vit. 10) sive 
Rationalis, quem Latine vocant. Vide 
Exp. of the Creed, p. 346: Suicer. 
Thes. in voc.: H. Vales. in Amm. 
Mare. XV. 5 ; xxviii. 2]. 

doxet, 

kplows pay. kar., nu Te ad, ot 

[eirjp Jn [etn Anpbev Gaisf. e cod. Ven. ] 

[xarayend loa [sie Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] 

45 B. [43 B.1. 20. ed. Mor. : I. 32.ed. Ol.] 

[dudre JEw 

[xarané]\ecr[ rac] [sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven. } 

[ped] ris [sie tacite Gaisf. ] 

diapOp[oivres] [ste Gaisf. ut e& margo 

Paris.) 
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Contra Marcellum Ancyranum. 


1 A. pucaderodia 
calamitates 
— B. ypdgew, 
—— Dei et Ecclesie sux [rijs éxxdy- 
alas Tod Oeod] 
2A. éumrew, 
4 nen, 
dtaddpws 
— B. els waxpov x.7.X. 
— C. rod Ge08, 
avrov Néyorros 
4 B. ris ayias—éxxdyolas 














— D. nyerépy 


5 A. numero 
diapdpors, 
— C. & 





27 B. 

Clem. ad Corinth. p. 6. [c. 6]. 
ypapew 

[et e suse lin. subd. notavit] 


&umrew 

4 pnun [sic Gaisf.] 
[Scapép ous 

p. 57. A. 

Tod Oeod [sic Gaisf.] 
57. B. 


w. Thv [ayllav [éxxAnot]av [sic ipse 
Montac. ad calcem] 

mapérxer [i.e. ‘redundat’: om. Gaisf. 
cum cod, Ven.] 

[lin. subd. ] 

Siaddpacs [sic Garsf. ] 

ai [sic Gaisf. ] 


— D. [Ante roair’ et post Amscrodos uncinos delet. } 


existat 

6A. in ratione de Deo Theologica 
instituenda [év 79 mepl adrod Geo- 
roylg] 

— B. rovrov abrév x.7.d. 

— C. olov 


— D. épipou, 





8 B. ék trav vopev 

—— Filius 

— D. dicw 

g D. é&nxpiBouv 

11 B. "Inood 

12 A. is qui—esse primogenitus 


13 A. unié ra—dep Ov 


— B. ov 

— D. sepius 

15 A. oxntromévous 

— B. elpnoOar wv—mdvtwy ov 


16 A. mpd 7d 


[To be continued in No, I1.] 


ab his omnibus [existat ] 
[lin. subd. ] 


p. 181. A. 

an Suo.ov 

épijuou 

[lin. subd.: rdv véuov Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] 

[Filius] ab illo tempore [sc. é& éxelvov] 

[pv ]ous 

[é&nxpiB]ovu [ste Gaisf. e cod. Ven. } 

*Inoois [sic tacite Gaisf.] 

per illud, primogenitus ex mortuis, in- 
telligi possit, quod dictus sit, pri- 
mogenitus omnis creature. 

to. pniels mw vel diANOov.. [hoc serius 
addidit, forte e Montacuti annota- 
tionibus. ] 

Tob [sic tacite Gaisf.] 

et [seepius] 

[lin. subd. ] 

dele. [ prius elpjcOa unc. quadr. incl. 
Gaisf.: infra eipjoba Thy wapoutay 
delet Heysius. | 

to. mp@rov vel wm... [hoe legi non po- 
test: mpos Td Gaisf. e cod. Ven. } 





— oss a 


hi lt 


ae 
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Fragments of Cic. De Fato. 
Gitt. Gel. Anz. Dec. 1853. p. 1917 sqq. 


“ Estratto dal Messagere di Modena, n. 847, 14 Ottobre: Nuovi 
frammenti del libro di Cicerone De Fato di recente scoperti 
in pergamene palimpseste dal. Ch. Cavaliere nobile uomo 
avvocato Luigi Grisostomo Ferrucci.” Sm. 8vo, pp. 4, 
Modena. 


Ix all MSS. hitherto known, Cicero’s work De Fato is defi- 
cient at the beginning and end, besides a considerable gap in 
what remains. Last summer Mr Ferrucci discovered on three 
palimpsest parchment leaves, which had been used in binding an 
old book, the beginning of the treatise De Fato, or, as this MS. 
gives the title: De lato disputacio. The MS. is not very legible, 
nor does Mr F, seem very exactly to have followed it in point of 
orthography. 

The MS. begins thus: “ Fatum esse nutum Jovis O. M. placi- 
tumque deorum immortalium, fides est philosophorum et vulgi 
communis. Sed quia philosophus nemo vel haberi vel dici solet, 
nisi parumper a vulgo desciscat, iccirco visum est nonnullis fati 
necessitatem aut antecessione causarum naturalium quodammodo 
circumscribere, aut ratione voluntatum atque appetitionum varia 
quasi fulmen e ccelo deducere.” The words “ voluntatum atque 
appetitionum,” recur in the treatise as before known, § 9. The 
last clause is rather obscure. Some, it appears to mean, represent 
fate as a corrective in the hand of the gods, whereby they punish 
men after their deserts. “Some make fate descend like fire 
from heaven according to the various character of men’s aims 
and desires.” [Jé seems needless to read variarum with Schnei- 
dewin.] To this passage, which occupies the first leaf, Mr F. 
wrongly, as it seems, proposes to join the opening words of the 
old fragment: “ Quia pertinet,” &c. 

The second leaf on the first side begins with the words 
“ Vide quid agas,” which occur in the passage cited by Macrob. 
ml. 16. § 4 (al. um. 11), and continues : “Vide quid agas; acipenser 
iste paucorum hominum est. Quaso, quod exclusi triclinio 
plures acipenseris deliciis caruere, an vis immutatz voluntatis, 
que plaga Democrito est, effecit ex eo quod in aurem Scipionis 
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instillavit Pontius? an acipenser capiendus et Scipio et Pontius 
et ccenaturi simul et non * una connexione ab immutabili eter- 
nitate continebantur? Mihi quidem expendenti atque zestimanti, 
quid quisque habeat proprii, quid exp...” The “ plaga Demo- 
criti” occurs again De Fato, § 46, the immutable and eternal 
succession of causes, § 28. [Schneidewin rightly says that an—an 
are not here disjunctive; but his insertion of Quid before quzeso is 
needless, The sense is: “ Pray, is the exclusion of the many from 
our feast owing to a change of mind, &c.?”] There seems to be 
no lacuna after non, the sense being: Was it fated from all eter- 
nity who should dine together and who should not ? 

Then follows a gap before the words, “satis erat dici: Byrsa 
fundabitur. Id enim in fatis, ut aiunt, fuisset: que fata, Ennius 
inquit, Deum rex nutu partitur suo. Quod vero mutato nomine 
evertenda fuisset * [id fieri debuisse facile putabitur ex] cohe- 
rentia causarum, [queis Karthago] ad occasum interitumque 
redigeretur, [mox etiam ad ipsum] exit{ium et eversionem] per- 
tinacia populorum et belli...” 

The editor’s supplements have little probability. “ It would 
have been enough,” says Cicero, “for the oracle to say: Byrsa shall 
be founded. That might have been ascribed to fate. But what 
follows in the oracle, Under a new name it shall perish, ought to 
have been left out. For its destruction was owing to natural 
causes, and not to fate.” The verse of Ennius, which is found 
nowhere else, may be a senarius iambicus, or trochaicus octonarius. 
Then on another parchment are two small pieces. “Reg.[ulus] 
....[de]votos omnes nostros....Cur[tium in] pri{mis], quem 
jufre ac merjito vel Her[{culem vel] Thes[eum] appel([labimus]} 
nostrum. Is enim pro sal{ute} patrice fut{ura] inferos.... 

Attigit : idque facinus, quod vix [amplit]udine fati conc[ipere- 
tur], supremo clarissimoque liberze volunt{atis] ar[dore con]sum- 
mavit. It....” 


Again the editor’s supplements are objectionable. For ardore 
should be read arbitrio. [For amplitudine perhaps necessitu- 
dine.]} 


J. E. B. M. 
[Abridged from Schneidewin. } 
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Reviews. 


Aeschylos’ Die Ermordung Agamemnon’s. Griechisch mit met- 
rischer Uebersetzung und priifenden und erkliirenden An- 
merkungen von J. A. Hartung (#schylus’ Agamemnon. 
The Greek text, with metrical translation and critical and 
explanatory notes by J. A. Hartung). Leipzig, 1853. 


Ir external indications may be trusted, Hschylean criticism 
in Germany has not been advancing satisfactorily for the last 
few years. To find anything really valuable on any considerable 
scale, we must go back to the days of K. O. Miiller and Klausen. 
Neither of those scholars was distinguished as a verbal critic, 
but both had that deep and thoughtful appreciation of their 
author’s meaning, that habit of patient examination, “looking 
before and after,” which go far to supply the want of textual 
acumen. At any rate, the verbal critics cannot be said to have 
been successful on their own ground. The only exception of 
which we are aware is Bamberger’s Choephori, a work of great 
merit, and one too, which, though generally critical, does not 
altogether disdain the task of explanation. The Oresteia of Franz 
is full of clever guesses where no guessing is required; but the 
instances in which real light is thrown on a passage, either by 
the editor himself or by his mentor, H. L. Ahrens, are far from 
numerous. Dindorf’s second edition, for which Oxford, we fear, 
must be held partially responsible, quite negatives the merit of 
his first, abounding in rash and unauthorized alterations, without 
any marked improvement except perhaps in the arrangement of 
the metres. Last of all, Hermann, who for years had been 
complaining that “ Aschylus was becoming more unlike himself 
the oftener he was edited,” has left behind him a work of which 
all that can be said is that it certainly redeems his promise of 
“delivering his author from the many conjectures of many 
critics” into the uncontrolled power of a single ruthless inno- 
vator. That it should excite great attention, especially among 
his own countrymen, was only to be expected. Accordingly we 
observe that Meineke has published cheap editions of the Pro- 
metheus and the Perse, with the Medicean Scholia and Hermann’s 
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various readings, as text-books for his lectures. “ This,” (to 
borrow the language of Sir William Hamilton, speaking of the 
progress of Hegelianism) “may be good or it may be bad; the 
doctrine is good to controvert; it is bad to believe.” We only 
wish that Meineke, instead of lecturing on Hermann, would tell 
us what he himself thinks about the text of A’schylus, as a 
correction of his own which he has accidentally printed on Perse 
1051 (Dind.), pedrawa dia pepiferae for pedawa 8 ad pepigera, pro- 
mises well for those which may have to follow. Ritschl has gone 
so far as to publish the Septem contra Thebas with a similar 
object, with Hermann’s readings in the text and Aschylus’ varia- 
tions noted below, and this after a preface containing a new and 
most elaborate collation of the Med. MS. of that play. 

The book before us is of a different stamp from those last 
mentioned, bearing indeed some traces of Hermann’s influence, 
but scarcely more than Mr Paley’s second edition of the play, 
which appeared in 1852. We were not prepared to expect much 
from Hartung in this field, and he has not disappointed us. His 
work on the Particles, though not faultless, has, we know, gained 
the approbation of competent scholars: but his edition of the 
Iphigenia in Aulide and his Euripides Restitutus show him to be a 
writer whose taste and judgment cannot be relied on in criticising 
the text of ancient authors, The present work, we are afraid, 
must be pronounced less successful than either; the alterations 
being more arbitrary and presumptuous in proportion to the 
greater sacredness of the original. Our readers will see that 
we are not exaggerating, if they will peruse the list that follows. 
€Amifoy xeap, V. 10, is changed to GdAxippov xcéap: edt aw 8é vueri- 
mAaykrov, V.11, to arnv 8é vuxrimaykroy : eunv, PdBos ydp, Vv. 13, to 
dei ddBos ydp: Gdyeot maidwv trata exéwr, v.48, to Gdyeot Aexewr: 
“Apns 3 obx éu xepa, V. 76, to “Apn & ovk enywpei: dddAovor mapyyopias, 
v. 92, to dyavoiot mapnyopias : Ackao’, V. 94, to Ackais: Krjvn mpdobe ra, 
v. 122, to xrjvn mpdcdora: mporumév ordyiov—orpatwbér: oikw yap, V. 
125, to mporumey ropsovr—orpatd Oeveiv: kai yap: mp av, v. 153, to 
mekev: orate 8 ev 6, v. 159, to eoraxev 8: cuprvéwv, Vv. 165, to 
ouprecav: dpya (or aida) mepidpyws, V. 190, to ddAxrnpioy dpyas: Bony 
duixrov, V. 290, to Bdnua pixtdv: amjuavroy date Kamapkeiv, V. 545, to 
Gmnpov técov wor’ drapkeiv: mpoBovddmas, V. 351, tO mpoBovdov mais: 
tov & eristpopoy ravde, V. 360, to ravde mepiorpopov dé: Siai yuvatds, 


v. 404, to xdpw yuvackds: exOpa 8 exovras expuper, v. 411, to exOpa dé 
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xOav karéxpuev: daoos, V. 422, to dyxois: yuvatkds aixpa, Vv. 436, to 
yovatkos adxa: 6 Ojdus dpos, V. 438, to 6 Ojdvs Opods: Oapapria, Vv. 487, 
to mownpara: rebvavar, Vv. 489, to Oaveiv 8 av: omapvas mapnges, V. 
506, to omapvads re Aéers: yuvatxeio vopw, V. 544, to yuvacxeion orddor? 
éayobérvras, V. 591, to eéuisrwrovs: yiyavros, v. 639, to faévros: ék- 
garws tiovras, V. 648, to expdvrwas 8 Erwov: moda & cy’ (€ox’) év 
dyxadas, V. 663, to modd 8 eveoyer dyxadas: texvoioba pid arada, 
v. 690, to réxvwv pymor’ Grada: Opdcos éxovarov (dxovorov), Vv. 732, to 
bipal!’ éxovovos: etppav révos, V. 735, to etppav mévov cip’: mréw héyew, 
v. 797, to mré@ payn: moddAjy, V. 800, to ordAnv: AeAnppérns, V. 805, 
to memeypevas: SnudOpous, V. 812, to Snudcoos: rod ~EvvedSovros xpdvov, 
v. 823, to rod Evveddros xpdvov: evOapois eya, V. 858, to ov Oapais 
éy@: pévror mapes 7’, V. 8T1, to pév dds rapes 6: mpodvexbevros, V. 892, 
to mpovdepyOnv 7 av: emorpwodpapévov, V. 901, to éemurxerapevov: itee— 
Opdvor, V. 909, to iLa—mpos Opdvov: dpeciv, V. 922, to ppixeow: iyteias, 
v. 927, to tdapias: dxvos, V. 933, to Képdos: Kal Ciyor Oryeiv Bia, V. 
960, to Sovriav (iyov Oryciv: xaipia mrodamos, V. 1043, to xapios 
mroagipov: pedayxépor, V. 1048, to pedayxpdkm: dyad} xakois, V. 
1065, to dyudiOadrj Aaxoto’: od yap cd Eyer, V. 1108, to od manos : 
rdkw, V. 1120, to maby: xapr’ ap’ ay mapeckdéres, V. 1173, to xapra 
rapa trapexérns: parny, V.1193, to rerqv: gorras as, V. 1194, to gho- 
radeds: 1 yap Texunpioow, V. 1288, to 7 xdvri rexunpwr ap’: opayny, V. 
1311, to avonv: 168 érébov Bios, v. 1330, to 7d8’ ebiov Oivos: dmé= 
rapes, V.1331, to dadédapos: Borod pdpov, V. 1336, to Borod ydvov: 
agvorarovy, Vv. 1385, to aixéorarov: diai Avs, Vv. 1404, to dva Adds: 
exrvewv, V. 1410, to éxmvedoas: dméricev, V. 1420, to americato: 7a; 
mo; V. 1424, to moeis: mépOpevp’ dyeor, Vv. 1471, to mépOyevpa ody: 
diopaya 8 €or xpiva, V. 1474, to dicpayxa 8 eori> Kpipa: idvr’—rpiBew, 
v. 1484, to imv—rpiper: airix’, v. 1509, to pnpi’: Aaxriopa—ribeis, 
v. 1514, to atkecpa—éidovs: ecipnuevor, V. 1533, to rpnuévov: Seopds dé 
kat td ynpas, V. 1534, to deopds re yap oxorewds: dpa mov, V. 1559, to 
ada rov. In other passages the reform is more sweeping. Those 
who are familiar with the play will perhaps recognize the original 
of the following: 


(a) rd peddov Se mpoxdvew, mpiv yevorro, xatpéro. 


(8) Spécw xareexagor, gumedov mivov 
écOnuarewv ribévre kavOnpov tpixos (where Spécw refers to the 
two kinds of dew, é& oipavod cad yijs). 


(y) 


o 9x 2.3 5) > ~ , 
TOUVTOUV yY GV €iTwY kedva xadnO7 Tuxoals. 
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(8) és aiparnpdv reixos ob Sxoppdmrots 
, ” ~ 9 > 3% _¢ , 
Whos eGevro: to 8 ev avtio Kuret 
> ‘ oh a 
EAmis mpotet xetpas. 
(e) GAN’, «i Soxet cor tav6’, bn’ apBiras Avor 
U , UA »” , 
taxiora pot Sovdwv tis EuBacw odds. 
‘ ~ 1? , Pad , 
&dv raicde pr *pBaivory’ adovpyeow. 
(Q) tow dpevar peovor meiberar déyors. 
(n) meptBaddrres of mrepopdpov d€yas Beot 
Oécav yAukuv y aidva mnpdtey arep. 
(8) dapumpds 8 orxev Ards Tes avrodas 
prCyov éeoaocew, dote Kipatos Sikny 
Bdvew mpos adyas Tovde mia pot TOAD 
peiCor. 
‘ -~ > , A 97 
(t) kat paprupd oor mpodpdcaca pi) cidévat. 
(x) rovdvde rédpar, Ojdrus dpaevos Hovevs, 
ToApa. 
(A) o& pot pédabpov édmis eumareiv oxdrov. 
(#) ds moAAa Tras ex -yuvaikds, Biov 
mpos yuvatkos amrepbicer. 


These are all attempts on passages where the reading may 
be considered to be more or less settled. Of Hartung’s con- 
tributions to the restoration of the more corrupt parts of the 
play the following may be taken as specimens: rédavra 8 éxrivovea 
Tun Tov "Apn mvedvrav (V. 342): mapete ovydo" drives dxourépwv adios 
cixévav ideiv (v. 374): edt’ Gv 7d Kiprov porn peAaudaés oxédros (v. 701): 
mpupynciav ~vveuBorovs Wappiais axras mapexdovpevos mpds “Iktov a@pro 
vavBdras orparos (v. 911): viv 8€ rédXecov 1d8° emidpépaoa moddtpvacroy 
capa kai dvOepioaca 765° ai? avurroy i tts Gp’ ev Sdpos HoO “Epis, Sapvaris 
dvdpis Oigis (v. 1377). The editor’s peculiarities are not confined 
to his views of the sense or language of his author: they also 
extend to points of grammar and metre. piv yévorro, xaupéra, 
which we just quoted, is surely very questionable syntax. His 
doctrine of the iambic trimeter is that of the pre-Porsonian 
school, which appears still to have a few adherents in Germany: 
thus he writes, dAX’ dpkus: 7 gvvevvos Eora 8 airia (v. 1037), otra rév 
avtov Oupiv Sppaw éxmvéov (v. 1310). Similarly his theory of ana- 
pestic verse is pre-Bentleian, as is shewn by his correction of 


vv. 725 sqq., ovx fore dadeiv bupatra gwrds, ‘A, Soxodvr’ evppovos ék 
diavoias, “YSapet caivee grrdrmr. In another passage (v. 48) he 
ignores the ordinary rule against an anapzest following a dactyl 
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in the same dipodia. Nor are our ears quite accustomed to the 
rhythm of lines like these, eudv éx rods Epvos depbév, thy ToAvKAairny 
"Iduyeveiay ; ad’ (v. 1438). 

On the whole we must say that among the numberless cor- 
rections of the text of Aschylus which this volume presents, 
there is not one which strikes us as true: a few however may 
deserve the praise of ingenuity, e.g. etmotpov madva didros éripa 
(v. 218), modvavdpou S€ hepdomdes xvvayoi (v. 641), xaiovea Napmrrn- 
povxias (v. 819), veoyviv dv Bpépos pabor (v. 1084), rod xpdvov BpaBev- 
erat, V. 1221 (though this use of the middle has yet to be sup- 
ported), xparos 7 iodynpoy (v. 1389). We have been speaking 
throughout, of course, of the editor’s own suggestions, not of 
those which he has adopted from other critics, though it would 
not be difficult to shew that his judgment has frequently been at 
fault in borrowing a reading as well as in inventing one. 

We earnestly hope that nothing which we have said may be 
construed into a general reflection on German scholarship. No 
nation has done, or is doing, so much to enable us to understand 
the Greek drama. But we have long felt that the text of 
Eschylus has for some time past suffered at least as much as it 
has gained from their hands; and though we do not believe that 
Hartung’s book would be thought more highly of in Germany 
than in England, our recollection of the way in which others 
have dealt with their author will not allow us to regard it 
altogether as an isolated phenomenon. Why will not some 
German scholar edit A’schylus as Schneidewin is now editing 
Sophocles? Such a work would doubtless have its blemishes; 
but it would be sure to command lasting respect for its poetical 
feeling, its critical sagacity, and its terseness and general good 


sense, 
J. CONINGTON. 


Hyperides. 


WE have perhaps no more remarkable instance of the seem- 
ing caprice, which has ruled the destinies of ancient records, 
than in the preservation of writings of all the orators included 
in the Alexandrian canon with the single exception of Hyperides. 
If the thunders of Olympian Pericles have rolled away, leaving 
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only a faint though noble echo in the pages of the histo- 
rian—if the brief, pregnant, soldier-like eloquence of Phocion is 
known to us only by hearsay—if the brilliant, dashing, versatile 
Demades, the greatest natural orator of his day, has found no 
fitter representative than a meagre and suspicious fragment— 
these are losses which were almost inevitable. But of Hyperides 
we might reasonably have expected to have known more. Of 
above seventy orations bearing his name, which were in the 
hands of late Greek critics, at least fifty were judged to be 
genuine*, He was deemed worthy of a place among the chosen 
Ten. He was held second only to Demosthenes, and it was the 
opinion of one of his critics, that if his excellences were not 
weighed but numbered, he would deservedly be placed foremost 
in the ranks of Attic oratory f. 

Yet his easy and natural mode of handling a subject—his 
ready half-careless flow of language, so inartistic as to offend the 
keen scent of later pedants, for whom the Athenians themselves 
were not sufficiently Attic—his dexterity, his pathos, his elegant 
raillery, above all his inimitable grace, had hitherto been known 
to us only from a very brief fragment preserved in Stobzeus, or 
conjectured from the criticisms of Cicero, and Dionysius, and 
Longinus. Recent discovery has furnished us with materials for 
a more independent judgment. 

In the spring of 1847, A. C. Harris Esq. of Alexandria pur- 
chased some fragments of a papyrus roll from a dealer in anti- 
quities at Egyptian Thebes. On examination, the majority of these 
were found to form part of an oration against Demosthenes 
respecting the treasure of Harpalus, which Mr Harris correctly 
attributed to Hyperides. Three of the fragments however were 
evidently disconnected in subject from the rest. The authenti- 
city of these writings has since been established beyond the 
reach of any reasonable doubt, from the citations in the lexico- 
graphers, and from the general style and subject-matter of the 
fragments themselves. 

A facsimile of the MS. was published in the autumn of 1848. 
Copies fell into the hands of MM. Boeckh and Sauppe, by whom 
the fragments were edited independently and almost simulta- 


* €Bdouyxovra érrd, dv ywijarol eloe bers differently. See Sauppe, Oratt. 
mevrnxovra Sto. Pseudo-Plut. Vit. x. Att. Fragm. p. 276. 


~a 
Oratt. p. 849, but others give the num- + Longinus de Subl. xxxiv, init. 
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neously before the close of the year. Lastly, an edition appeared 
about a year later by Mr Babington, who had undertaken and 
completed it, before he was aware of the labours of the German 
editors *. 

We have not time here to discuss the historical bearing of 
these fragments, but must pass on to another and more import- 
ant discovery. : 

In the spring of the same year (1847), another Englishman, 
Joseph Arden Esq., purchased from the Arabs in the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes another papyrus roll, which had been discovered 
in one of the tombs. It was found to be much larger and more 
perfect than that which fell into the hands of Mr Harris, but in 
all respects agreeing in character. It contains a portion of a 
speech in defence of Lycophron, and another entire, in defence 
of Euxenippus. It was now found, from a comparison of the 
subject-matter, that the three isolated fragments of the Harrisian 
MS. were portions of the defence of Lycophron. The two papers 
originally, without doubt, formed parts of the same roll. The 
authenticity is established by the same unquestionable evidence, 
as in the former case. 

Mr Arden, on his return to England, had a facsimile of this 
MS. executed, which was published in the early part of last year 
(1853), together with a recension of the text, notes, and prelimi- 
nary dissertations, by Mr Babingtont. This was followed shortly 
after by the edition of Prof. Schneidewin, the learned editor of 


* Fragments of an Oration against Orations of Hyperides for Lycophron 
Demosthenes respecting the money of and for Euxenippus. Now first printed 
Harpalus. Published by A. C. Harris, in facsimile, &c. by Joseph Arden Esq. 
of Alexandria, M.R.S.L., London,1848. F.S.A. The text edited, with Notes 

Neu aufgefundene Bruchstiicke aus and Illustrations, by the Rev. C. Ba- 


Reden des Hypereides. Besonderer Ab- _bington, M.A., F.L.S. &. Cambridge, 
druck aus der Allg. Lit. Zeit. 1848. 1853. 
Halle. Mr B. should have assigned his 


Die neuen Bruchstiicke des Hyper- ‘reasons for writing ‘Yzeplins. The in- 
ides. Philologus, p. 610. And again vestigations of Kiessling, with the addi- 
in Fragm. Oratt. p. 347 sqq. tional remarks of Sauppe (Fragm. Oratt. 

THEPIAHS KATA AHMOZOE- _ p, 275) appear to us to leave the balance 
NOTE. The Oration of Hyperides of evidence decidedly in favour of 'Yzep- 
against Demosthenes, respecting the  efdys. Mr B. has a not very explicit 
treasure of Harpalus, &c. By Churchill note on the subject (xara Anuood. Prel. 
Babington, M.A., London, 1850. Diss. p. xxv.). 

+ THEPIAOT AOTOTL B, The 
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Philologus*. From that time the subject has attracted the 
attention of many well-known continental scholars. Articles 
from the pen of L. Kayser, (Heidelb. Jahrbb., 1853. Nr. 41); 
A. Schiifer, (N. Jahrbb. fiir Philol. Bd. 68, 1. s. 27 sqq.); L. 
Spengel, (Miinchn. Gel. Anzg. 1853. Juli. Nr. 4, 5.) and Prof. 
Schneidewin, (Philologus, s. 340 sqq.), are now lying before us, 
The recension of the text of the Oration for Euxenippus, by Prof. 
C. G. Cobet, (Mnemosyne. Leiden, 1853. p. 310 sqq.), is known 
to us only through the medium of the last-mentioned article in 
Philologus. 

As it is proposed in the following pages to dwell chiefly on 
points where we differ from the editors of Hyperides, it is due to 
Mr Babington to express a more explicit opinion of his labours 
than his connection with this journal would otherwise have suf- 
fered us to do. We therefore cordially subscribe to the com- 
mendatory notice of Prof. Schneidewin: “Qui se his relliquiis 
editorem obtulit vir reverendus C.Babington, munus suum summa 
cum fide executus est. Sollerter ductus litterarum enucleavit, 
lacera reconcinnavit, corrupta restituit.” And again: “ Multum 
preestitit B. et que ab editore principe postulari vel ab iniquis 
censoribus possint. Messem fecit ille, spicas legere reliquit aliis.” 

The facsimile, which is admirably executed, will give an addi- 
tional value to this edition, as exhibiting one of the most important 
specimens extant of Greek palzeography. 

We are indebted to Prof. Schneidewin in several instances for 
the correct reading of the MS. where it has escaped the eye of 
the former Editor. Thus the substitution of 6 jyev for ds Fy 
(col. 4, 1. 23), rére for rovrow (col. 19, 1.11), érws for dr ds (col. 
21, 1. 8), dévos for beds (col. 43, 1. 2), mpocécOa for dxoioerba (col. 
43, 1. 27), dmépuyes for dmépevyes (col. 30, 1. 23), and the rejection 
of oddeis (col. 14, 1. 21), will recommend themselves at once. 
Nor are other passages wanting in which he has suggested an 
improved reading. But in his edition of Hyperides, as elsewhere, 
Schneidewin appears to us often to depart needlessly from the 
written text, and we look in vain for that strict deference to MS. 
authority, which Cobet discovers and denounces in him as a 
fault. It is little less than recklessness, where the papyrus is 
mutilated, to alter the letters still found in the text, as a preli- 


* Hyperidis Orationes Dux, ete.  scholia adjecit F. G. Schneidewin. Got- 


Post Ch. Babingtonem emendavit et ting, 1853. 
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minary to the restoration of those which have disappeared, (see 
e.g. col. 5, 1. 26, col. 6,1. 7, col. 45,1. 25). The Scholia and 
Dissertations appended by the editor display his characteristic 
good taste and judgment. 

Of the articles above mentioned, those of Cobet and Kayser 
are the most important for our immediate purpose, the critical 
examination of the text. The tone adopted by M. Cobet is 
strongly to be deprecated. For the matter, though his objec- 
tions are often captious, and his emendations consequently un- 
necessary, he has yet offered some valuable hints; and it is to be 
regretted that he has not turned his attention to the more frag- 
mentary of the two orations, where his acknowledged ability 
would have rendered great service. The most important of 
M. Cobet’s suggestions will be noticed in the sequel. The value 
of M. Kayser’s contribution may be collected from the matter 
extracted below. 

The importance of this recent discovery cannot be denied. 
As historical records, indeed, these writings must give place to 
the fragments of Cicero’s Republic, to the Institutes of Gaius, or 
the treatise of Hippolytus on heresies. Beyond the additional 
information which they contain with regard to the eicayyedia, and 
the elucidation of one or two minor points, the speeches in behalf 
of Lycophron and Euxenippus are of little historical importance. 
Even the fragments of the Harpalic orations, though they throw 
some light on the subject, are far from setting the question of 
the innocence or guilt of Demosthenes at rest. But the purely 
literary value of the former will not easily be exaggerated. We 
have at length a tolerably adequate expression of the oratory 
of the most charming, if not the most powerful, of the Attic 
orators. If the celebrated defence of Phryne, or the Funeral 
Oration, had been disentombed, we should have heard Hyperides 
in all his glory. But the defence of Euxenippus fairly exhibits 
the leading characteristics of the orator. Perhaps even the Har- 
palic Oration, if perfect, would not have represented him in a 
more favourable light, for his peculiar excellences were especially 
adapted to minor causes. It was the opinion of Longinus that 
“if Demosthenes had attempted the defence of Phryne, the con- 
trast would only have been a further recommendation of Hype- 
rides*.”. The armour of Demosthenes is too ponderous for the 

* De Subl. xxxiv. § 3. 


Vou. I. March, 1854. 8 
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light warfare of private suits: if he seldom fails in producing an 
effect, we are conscious that it is often the result of mere weight. 
Hyperides, like Cicero, is provided with weapons suitable for 
light encounters, and wields them with even greater alertness. 
But they are not poisoned, like those of the Roman orator. If 
he succeeds by his raillery in driving his adversary from the 
field, he seeks for nothing more. The wounds inflicted by the 
biting sarcasms of Cicero could never be thoroughly healed. 

There is another question of some interest brought into 
notice by the possession of these writings. Libanius in his 
argument to the oration epi ray mpds ’Adetavdpov cuvOnxdy, Com- 
monly attributed to Demosthenes, states his opinion that “it 
approaches more nearly to the type of Hyperides, for, to pass 
over other points, some of the words employed are more in 
accordance with his usage than that of Demosthenes, as for 
instance vedrAovroe and BdeAvpevera.” Libanius, no doubt, gives 
one of the characteristics of our orator, but beyond this he is 
vague. Following up this suggestion, the editors of Hyperides 
have noticed several phrases and expressions in the newly-dis- 
covered speeches which seem to have parallels in the oration in 
question. But we cannot help thinking with M. Kayser, that 
though in minor points there may be some resemblance the 
general character of the oration is decisive against the claims of 
Hyperides to its authorship. If it is destitute of the power of 
Demosthenes, it has still less pretensions to the grace and ease 
of our orator. Longinus justly remarks in reference to Hype- 
rides, ov mavra é&9s kat povordvas, ds 6 Anpuoobérns, Aéeyer. The topics 
in the speech repi rév cvrdnxdv are strung together in a singu- 
larly monotonous manner. 

Before entering, as is proposed, on the critical examination 
of the text, it will be as well to state some special considerations 
which ought not to be lost sight of in investigating readings, 
beyond those general laws to which all texts are amenable. 
These will in each case depend on the character of our written 
authorities, and the known style of the writer. 

I. The MS. of Hyperides is unquestionably of very ancient 
date. The superior quality of the papyrus, and the character of 
the letters, afford the best evidence of its antiquity. In these 
respects it bears a close resemblance to the MS. of the fragments 
of Chrysippus and the Codex Bankesianus of Homer, both of 
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which were also discovered in Egypt: though it is probably more 
recent than the former. We shall perhaps therefore be not far 
wrong in assigning to it, as Sauppe has done, a date not later 
than the middle of the second century before the Christian era *. 
If this be true, it is nearly the oldest extant MS. of any classical 
Greek author ; and unless we find special grounds for modifying 
our opinion, we must consider it the most faithful representation 
of the original text. Now if we were concerned with the uncor- 
rected MS., this supposition must be at once abandoned on exa- 
mination, for it is replete with errors. But there has been a 
careful revision of it, and it is this emended text alone which 
we have to consider. Yet there still remain even here several 
errors of a certain class, and it is important to examine how 
far these are such as to invalidate its general accuracy. The 
errors which have escaped the hand of the corrector may be 
classed under the following heads. 


(1) Errors of orthography, in most cases probably to be refer- 
red to the corrupt dialect spoken by the scribe. (Cf. ape:Aaro 
in the Harrisian MS., Fr. 11, which however is corrected into 
apeiero). These are chiefly : 


(a) The insertion of « after vowels, as emeriu (col. 7, l 14), 
atnuea (col. 38, 1. 26), dyoxr (col. 47, 1. 20), especially where it 
serves as anc subscript. 

(8) The omission of «, as perhaps zepwv for repuwr (col. 2, 
1, 12), ewesxecay (col. 11,1. 21), but most frequently in cases where 
it is usually subscript, as eayyedca, dative (col. 4, 1. 10). 

(y) Substitution of « for long ., e.g. pewes (col. 32, 1. 20), 
expewa (col, 38, 1. 20). 

(8) Conversely of « for «, as d:om6n (col. 39, 1. 4), caradererac 
(col. 41, 1. 22). 

(ec) The last letters of prepositions cv, ev, ex in composition 
wrongly written, as ourAcgew (col. 31, 1. 21), evkAnua (col. 13, 1. 9), 
eydedopuernv (col. 11, 1. 11). 

(¢) The indiscriminate use of the v épedkvorrixdr. 

For other possible errors of this class see col. 38, l. 24, xaée- 
orTaka ; col. 36, 1. 29, podooona ; col. 48, 1. 18, TELLWpN. Cf. col. 25, 
1,9. Also col. 44, lL. 18, npyagero. 


* See Philologus, p. 611 (1848). that of the other editors. See Babing- 
This opinion substantially agrees with ton, xara Anuood. p. xix. sqq. 
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(2) Clerical errors. 

(2) Incomplete corrections, as rerapOawa (col. 31, 1. 8), way- 
yerdas (col. 39, 1. 11), macnermrcciae (col. 12,1. 18). 

(8) A letter or more omitted, ray for raw (col. 29, 1, 28). 
Sewarov for Seworaroy (col. 41, 1. 24). In col. 49, 1. 18, dec6a for 
SetcOa, the « seems to have been rubbed out. 

(y) A letter inserted, etoiracr for evorace (col. 21,1. 13). 

(8) A syllable erroneously repeated, ayyedavav (c. 40, 1. 1). 

(c<) A syllable omitted, when it recurs, See note on col. 3, 
1, 10. 

(¢) An interchange of two similar letters as nv for m (col. 46, 
1. 20); avgovra (col. 45, 1. 20), is scarcely a case in point, as ¢ and 
€ are hardly distinguishable in the MS. 

Col. 9, 1. 20, and col. 20, 1. 26, will perhaps be thought to 
contain mistakes of a graver cast. 

Errors of the first class are exceedingly numerous; those of 
the second so few, that the examples given form almost a com- 
plete list from the Ardenian MS. From this it will be seen what 
foundation there is for M. Cobet’s imputations on the MS. 

II. Hyperides is considered by his severer critics to fall short 
of the highest purity of style. From their language we may 
infer, that 

(a) His style was unstudied to a degree, which laid him open 
to the charge of negligence. ‘O & ‘Ymepidns 1rd pév emmedes txcora 
éye. Hermogenes, ul. p. 382 (Walz.). This accords with the 
notices in Longinus and Dionysius. 

(8) He used words, which were considered beneath the dig- 
nity or purity of Attic oratory (od Aoyddes ovai. Photius), e.g. 
Fr. 45 (ed. Sauppe) éu8payu (Aristoph.). Fr. 83, 6év@iysa (Eupolis). 
Fr. 86, 6pinndeorov (Aristoph.). Fr. 103, dxpatoxdéor. Fr. 163, 
tiupodov (Aristoph.). Fr. 166, pyrpuds (Theopompus). Fr. 280, 
xodeva (Aristoph.). Fr, 287, éwaprurns (dWaprvcia. Plato, Com.). 

(vy) He employed words in an unusual sense, or preferred an 
uncommon word to its ordinary synonyme, e. g. Fr. 60, éyxaOeros = 
elomoinros. Fr. 224, dmoddépevos =imobeis. Fr. 277, xarrierOat = irode- 
déoba Fr. 286, dpOadrpiace = erebipnoe. 

(8) He adopted forms of words or inflexions unusual in 
writing (though probably not so in conversation), e.g. Fr. 16, 
morn = menos (Sophron.). Fr. 47, povorddAov=povoredia. Fr. 73, 
cepavview (Alczeus Com.) Fr. 128, caprevew. Fr. 136, xa0p =xabnoae 
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(xan, Eupolis. xaéov, Aristoph.). Fr. 255, dvdparddiuov. Fr. 264, 
SovAis. 

So col. 42, 1.18, cyoincay (Soinrav, Damoxenus Com. cited by 
B.). Col. 33, 1.17, xpnoacwoar. Col. 13, lL. 1, dekarwoar. 

The number of words used by Hyperides in common with one 
or other of the Comic poets, and seldom or never found else- 
where, will perhaps afford a presumption that even his uncommon 
inflexions belonged to the ordinary colloquial language, and were 
in no other sense barbarous or unattic. Some of these are noted 
down above; but it would have been easy to swell the list 
considerably. , 

But the conclusions, which seem to follow from this review, 
are these: First, that the MS. is entitled to the highest respect, 
except in cases of orthography; and secondly, that if we were 
dealing with a more careful writer (as Lysias for instance), many 
passages might seem to require correction; but here, from the 
known characteristics of Hyperides, we must expect some loose- 
ness in the general style, and some peculiarities of form in par- 
ticular words, 

Thus we cannot agree with M. Cobet in supposing that the 
passages col. 19, 1. 27, sqq.; col. 23, 1. 27, sqq.; col. 35, 1. 20, 
sq., with several others, need emendation merely because they 
hang loosely together, or contain some careless repetitions; nor 
should we venture decidedly to pronounce that unusual forms, 
such as xaééoraxa, xypnodcbwoar, degatwoav, however probable it may 
be in some cases, are due not to the author, but to the scribe. 

The following review of the text contains some readings sug- 
gested by Mr Shilleto, which we can only regret are not more 
numerous. Mr Babington has also kindly communicated his 
latest views on some passages. 

The vertical lines mark the divisions of the lines in the MS. 
The brackets enclose those letters, which are supplied from con- 
jecture where the MS. is mutilated. 

Col. 2, 1. 8. rowiro | yap ore rd apiot{ov] | rovrovi mpdypalros* 
mpooka[Aci|ra{¢] B. Schneidewin has ingeniously restored the text 
7) Apiot|wvos}| | rovrovi mpaypya’ [ail|ros mp. x. 7. A. 

Col. 3, 1. 10. pot yap oixeiorx. S. of oixeiox. We have other 
instances of the omission of letters which recur in col. 15, 1. 2. 
ai airia (S), col. 30, 1. 4. iS» dy (Cobet and Patakis), col. 45, 
. Be. 
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Col. 3, 1.16. é ais. S. wishes to refer this to an antecedent 
émoro\ais contained in sense in drécreiAay yp. At the same time 
he suggests a doubt as to the correctness of the text. But the 
cicayyedia Would probably be headed with the accuser’s name, so 
that the words Avxotpyos Aéyee would be taken from it. Mr B.’s 
inverted commas seem to be misplaced. 

Col. 3, 1. 26. mdnowdon. S. mrnowdoe, in order to avoid the 
sudden change of mood. The MS. reading however is supported 
by Plat. Tim. p. 18 & (quoted in the grammars), and by analo- 
gous cases of the juxtaposition of different moods. See Paley 
on Asch. Choeph. 80. 

Col. 4, 1.3. [rére] feov Zeyov. B. an xadjxov? S. Hyperides 
would rather have written xareAdav. 

Col. 4, 1. 13. B. [8Aéca]. Patakis (ap. S. in Philol.) yvava. 

Col. 5, 1. 26. B. [dra}yéuevos. But this can scarcely be the 
reading, whether in its technical sense or otherwise. 5S. dmayxé- 
pevos, Which is not in the MS. C. F. Hermann muyépuevos. Perhaps 
the letter read y is a+, of which part of the horizontal stroke 
has disappeared, and the word was rumréyevos. Mr Shilleto makes 
the same suggestion with regard to the letter, but reads o¢arré- 
pevos. Cf. col. 6, L 3. 

Col. 6, 1. 3. Mr Shilleto suggests cipyx[éva; ris od] | kav aeé- 
[opage]. 

Col. 6, 1. 5. B. [rd 8€ xep]a|Aaor, ax[s trav ddcyor] | kat puxpa[y 
rovtwv aly | etrov, ets rovro x.t.d. This is unsatisfactory. S, reads 
dré Tév aicxpav kai piapay TovTav av eizov. Here he confessedly de- 
parts from the MS., nor can the words well bear the sense which 
he assigns to them: “post illa tam foeda et impudenter dicta.” 
Kayser proposes 1d 8€ xeadatov’ & mept rovTwy Kal pixp@ mpdrepov etrov" 
eis rovro x.t.A. But we should have expected 6. It would be 
better to read rd 8€ x., amd rovtwy, & Kai pixpd mpdrepov cimov. But 
even here 6d‘y@ sounds more natural. 

Col. 6, 1. 22. kai radra [Sox] |et av ipiv ‘H[pakdjjs] | éxeivos 6 pac- 


v[d]|pevos roujoat [4] | Mapyirns 6 mavt[wv] | d8eArepdraros. Thus the 
passage will stand if we read ‘Hpaxdjs with B. (in the Addenda), 
and 4 with S. Schneidewin proposes 4 Atas for ‘HpaxAjs, but it is 
difficult to see what is gained thereby. Nor does there seem to 
be any great objection to ‘Hpaxdjjs if we distinguish between Her- 
cules as a character in a drama, and as an object of Athenian 
worship. That the former is meant here, we may collect from 
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the use of the present 6 pawduevos, which could hardly be said 
simply of a character in past history. The word éxeivos again is 
in keeping. It would not be employed of the deified hero; but 
the madman of the tragic poets, the glutton of comedy, or the 
pattern-man of the philosopher Prodicus, would aptly be desig- 
nated ‘Hpaxdjjs éxeivos. At a certain point éxeivos attains its 
maximum value. Beyond that it is intolerable, because super- 
fluous. 

On the other hand, the letter which stands after ypu in 
]. 22, does not seem like a p in the facsimile. But Mr B., on 
examining the original MS. microscopically, pronounces it either 
p, 0, oro. The length of the name ‘Hpakdjs is no objection, as 
S. seems to think, for we only supply the same number of letters 
as are absolutely required in the same space in the line above. 

Col. 8, 1. 4. B. dmoded[jo6a]. §S. is probably right in reading 
arodedeipOa, the other being a very unusual word. 

Col. 8,1. 7. B. oftmpa}]. S. better oimow. There are traces of 
a final letter, which might be either a or », but the question 
is not indifferent. Oijo.s is used several times by Plato, whereas 
oinua appears to occur first in Plutarch, for we cannot suppose 
that Stobeeus (xx11. 37) is quoting the exact words of Socrates. 
The elasticity of Hyperides’ diction must have a limit. If the 
views maintained above be true, oijya is beyond his range. It 
belongs to the language of philosophy rather than that of com- 
mon conversation. 

Col. 8,1. 12. Mr Shilleto has furnished the correct reading 
Tous Te pé[AANovrals Bonbeiv rolis ei] arover. 

Col. 8, 1.19. B. evéyer [kar euod] &v rH xa[ rnyopia}...| 8. The 
sentence following is much mutilated. K. restores the whole 
passage thus: oioy cai airds oitoci évexcipnoe roveiv ev TH Katyyopia ovd 
Grodoyeicbai tise tav imep €uod avvarodoynoouévay Sidovs, dv Seopat mH 
arodureiv p’, dpav d€ mérep’ ork tkeott, x.r.A. The word évexeipnoe was 
suggested by S., and Mr Shilleto independently conjectured éve- 
xeipnoe viv. The following restoration, though not satisfactory, 
may perhaps serve to suggest something better: ov8 dmodéferOai 
gyno. trav faravrovray} imép euod cuvaroAcynoopévwr: Sia ri db akcois wy 
drodéxerOa ; mérep’ ork Ewvopdy éort x.t.A. The letter after dazo in 
1, 21, resembles an imperfect 5 rather than a. For the expres- 
sion see Lysias c. Nicom. §1, p. 183. da ri is a frequent inter- 
rogative in Hyperides. 
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Col. 9, 1.20. S. rejects dxovew. Insert cai before cehevew with K. 

Col. 10, 1. 10. Mr Shilleto proposes imepandy|o[as da javras 
tous | m[atpi lous, x.7.d, 

Col. 10, 1. 20. B. ée{e?ra | c&[ejs tpay]pdias | yplapov ri]v <io- 
ay|yed[iav do}mep viv | yéyp[apas}. In the Addenda other words are 
suggested for ¢éjs. K. reads ¢& oot rpaywdias ypapew d€ov eio- 
ayyeXiay, olaorep viv yeypadas. Patakis also has ¢& co, which is 
probably right. Read ¢&} co rpaywdias yplapew eis th]y eioayyedliav 
oiac]mep viv yéypapas. Compare Demosth. p. 889, @ yéypapev oiros 
els rd &yxAnua. Also p. 978. 

Col. 10, 1. 23. B. yéyp[adas cai] airva. K. proposes yéypadas és 
éy’ aira. He continues the sentence thus: ér: rairy rH yuvacxi mapec- 
kevaca d&yapov évdov Kataynpackety, elye tordade cvvotkeiv, s ys, ov MpoarKet 
n.t.v. Read éri ravrny ri yuvaixa expatroy ayapoy évdov xaray. See De- 
mosth. p. 888. The next clause seems to have been participial. 

Col. 11, 1. 21. MS. emecxecav, and col. 12, 1. 9, exexn. But, as 
in col. 26, 1. 26, emeunn is corrected to emexn, these forms are 
probably wrong. S. argues conversely that, as in the two pas- 
sages there is no correction, so in the third the correction is to 
be neglected. This is surely a strange mode of reasoning. (See 
his note on col. 26, 1. 26). 

Col. 12,1. 20. B. [évd€]yerar ddixj|[oa, tad}ra per dei | [oxorre? |p 
am avrod rod | [aéid)uaros vb av | [éxyn tis]. S. reads évdeyerar adi- 
knOjvat...tod adiknparos, ob dv adiuy tis. His note is not quite clear. 
The opposition is between those offences which are conceivable 
at any time in a man’s life, and those which from their nature 
are confined to a particular period; the offence in question 
being of the latter kind. -B. appears to have understood this. 
His reading however is not satisfactory. Kayser’s suggestion 
Tod mpayparos ob dv épa tes seems to give the right sense, but 
cannot have been the expression used. The reading of S. is 
objectionable on more grounds than one: for first, it brings 
forward the injured party as the prominent person, in place of 
the offender, contrary to the sense of the passage ; and secondly, 
it makes the orator go out of his way to express what after 
all is only an idle truism. 

Col. 12,1. 27. B. ddr’ 4 wa\[Aae poe mp]dceorw, but in the Ad- 
denda mada rowirds éorw. S. has ris porxds eoriv. But Mr B. on 
re-examining the MS. pronounces that the letter before o can 
only have been 7, y, or a, and suggests dxdéaptos. The reading 
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mada Tis ToodTds €orw does not seem to be excluded by the limits 
of the vacant space. 

Col. 19, 1. 24. B. éveypa|[ On). S. rightly éveypadn. 

Col. 20, 1.13. apiv—eeraowow. S., we think needlessly, inserts, 
av. Cobet considers that this correction is absolutely necessary. 

Col. 20, 1.15. “Voculam oi, quam priora requirunt, pos- 
teriora respuunt. Expunge py et habebis Hyperidis manum—j 
ov pa A’, ovy—.” C., to which S. seems disposed to accede. So 
far from being an intruder, the ot appears to us to be almost 
required in the latter clause. 

Col. 20, 1. 26. mepi rod A€yew pH od ra dpora. The od is obelized 
by B. and rejected by S. But, though suspicious, it is not 
utterly defenceless. If the words meant “in cases where sen- 
timents are uttered, &c.” yy od would of course be inadmissible : 
but perhaps they may imply “in the matter of the prohibition 
against speaking what is not,” literally, “about speaking, except 
where it is for the interests, &c.” This consideration will be 
of little weight with Schneidewin who rejects p7 od, where it is 
much more defensible (e. g. Cid. Tyr. vv. 13, 221), and to others 
perhaps the frequent recurrence of the phrase jp) ra dpsora else- 
where, (col. 18, 1. 22, col. 23,1. 9, col. 39, 1. 21, col. 47, 1. 20, 
cf. col. 40, 1. 3), may seem a sufficient proof that it stood origi- 
nally in this passage also. On the other hand, it is remarkable 
that here where it does occur it may be in a manner defended, 
whereas if it had been found in any of the other passages cited, 
it must have been rejected at a glance. The assumption that 
all scribes, by virtue of their calling, had an inexplicable par- 
tiality for y) od is somewhat gratuitous. Considering the anti- 
quity of our MS., the application of such a rule here is par- 
ticularly ill-timed, unless it can be shewn that the Alexandrian 
writers also were endowed with this strange propensity. 

Col. 21,1. 22. ypadai. B. with the MS. Both he and Cobet 
wish to insert «ici. S. cleverly suggests ypadera; but the point 
is not what actually was done with the offender, but how he 
might be dealt with. The abruptness of ypadai seems to be inten- 
tional, yet the opinion that «ici may have been omitted is 
rendered somewhat probable by the existence of an error (though 
not uncorrected) on the part of the scribe in this very sentence. 

Col. 27,1.13. The German critics now agree in punctuating 
the passage thus: diaSrAnOjocovra ind cod. v) Aia, ra yap. K. 7. X. 
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Col. 28,1. 2. roir ef pév imeAdpBaves adrnbés civa. B. The MS, 
has adnén, but the 7 is erased and es is written over. S. restores 
a\n65, which he defends in Philologus (ss. 346, 347). He makes 
a distinction, which we give in the original German : “ rodr’ ddn6j 
éorivy heisst, diess ist in wahrheit so ; ddnOés éorw, es ist ein wahres, 
die wahrheit.” He has not adduced any analogous passages for 
an expression which seems not to be Greek; the Platonic phrase 
rovro dAnOj Aéyes, Which he does cite, is plainly inapplicable, for 
GAnOh A€yers = GAnOevers, and ddnOj has no syntactic connection with 
TOUTO. 

Col. 29, 1. 28. sojoa. Cobet mopica. 

Col. 31, L. 8. rerapOa|va. MS. The syllable éa being in 
smaller character, and reaching beyond the end of the line. C. 
proposes radpjva. vi Ala, dewa yap émoince: the words inserted 
however do not help to explain the MS. reading. Kayser, redap6a’ 
vai‘ Seva yap. But the MS. reading appears to be merely a con- 
fusion of the two words, redapOa: and rapjva, and S. is probably 
right in adopting rad¢jva. 

Col. 31,1. 15. éavr6. Cobet, cavrg. 

Col. 34, 1.1. adroit. Cobet, ofra “hi judices.” But it is not 
easy to see why the judges should be presumed, as a matter of 
course, to be in the secret. It would certainly be no compliment 
to them. Retain airoit. The orator seems to insinuate that 
Polyeuctus’ own hands were not clean of dealings with Mace- 
donia, This appears to be Schneidewin’s meaning also. (Philol. 
s. 549). 

Col. 34, 1, 14, Tpooiwaw. Which S. explains Grav mpociwow 
mpos tov djpov. Unless rpooiwo: can refer to their entry into the 
town, which is not very likely, we must read zpoiwo., with Patakis 
and Cobet. 

Col. 36, 1.2. xoopnodpevor. Patakis xopsodpyevor, which S. accepts. 

Col. 36, 1. 20. 4 Modoccia. Cobet would reject these words 
as a gloss on account of the form with oo, and S. assents. It is 
highly probable, though not certain, that Hyperides would have 
written Modorria. At all events usage is very arbitrary, especially 
in the case of proper names. (See Hemsterhuis on Lucian, Jud. 
Voc. p. 312), In the Oration c. Alcibiadem, attributed to Ando- 
cides, (ad fin.), the form Modogcia occurs ; but the value of this 
testimony for our purpose, whether the oration be genuine or 
not, is derived from the fact that Gerradia is found in the same 
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clause. Aristophanes has Modorridés, Eschines Modorrés. We have 
not succeeded in finding the word in intermediate writers. It 
seems a less violent remedy to restore the form Modorzia, attri- 
buting the other to the scribe, than to reject the word alto- 
gether. It has nothing suspicious in it except the form. 

Col. 36, 1. 22. mpoojxev. Cobet and Patakis zpoojcew. The 
reading of the MS. is more vigorous. 

Col. 37, 1. 19. B. and S. Soxez. The MS. reading @s épot 
doxeis, Should be retained. 

Col. 38,1. 2. Palam est excidisse 4 post xpivew. C. We seem 
to find traces of this intentional abruptness more than once in 
these orations of Hyperides, 

Col. 38, 1. 25. xaéécraxa. On account of the form of this 
word, C. suspects kai eis dydva xabéoraxa to be “ additamentum 
Greculi.” The form is not entirely indefensible (see Schneid. pp. 
xviii. 50), but it is here probably a substitution on the part of the 
scribe for carésrnca. Traces of a kindred error are seen col. 47, 
1,4. The scribe has inadvertently treated Hyperides in the same 
manner in which Demosthenes has been used by Dionysius. See 
Dem. p. 117, cited by S. 

Col. 42, 1. 22, sqq. 6 xpwopevos 7 ot. S. proposes aérepos and 
ov in his Addenda, but the MS, reading is evidently ot, not to 
mention the increased awkwardness in this close juxtaposition of 
ipas and ov. 

Kayser and Cobet suppose a new clause to begin with xaxdés, 
and the former attaches xai mérepov...cv to the previous sentence. 
In their restorations of the mutilated passage following, they 
have evidently departed from the MS. 

Col. 42, 1. 25, If the letter before ao in the MS is x, the 
reading may have been ad)’ «isi kai of, “there are others besides, 
who, &c.,” meaning the judges. But, if the facsimile is trust- 
worthy, it is probably a 8, and the letters in the text will be 
-Baot, Or -Biac, for there seems to be room for an . after the 8. 
Mr B. now suggests aA’ of BapBapax. Spengel also proposed Bap- 
Bapo. The sense however seems to us to require of dvoruxoivres, 
“the oppressed.” Mr Shilleto is probably right in reading the 
following words raira y i[cact xaJAduo@, ore. 

Col. 42,1. 26. Perhaps read dr: ot[re modus €loriv ovd[euia] év rR 
oixovpéevn, Or aS Mr B. now proposes, dri ovdév GddXo éariv ovdapod. 

Col. 43, 1. 27. Spengel’s restoration of the passage appears 
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to be the most correct, dmé|Auov [rod mpoloéabai | twa t[ovTe|y 
Adyov. 

Col. 44, 1.18. The form jpyagero is probably due to the scribe. 
The value of the testimony of the inscriptions referred to by S. 
must depend on their date. That containing such a word as 
eénpyjcaro (No. 456) is surely worthless in determining the form 
which Hyperides would have used. 

Col. 44,1. 25. Bz eis [mpdcodo|v. S,. better eiompagew. 

Col. 44, 1. 27. S. approves Cobet’s correction, airois for 
avrov. 

Col. 45, 1.17. “évepyotvraa non debebam propagare. Nam 
vel ultra spatium versus producitur.” S. in Add. He accord- 
ingly reads evepyx >, this mark being frequently added to fill up 
the line. This seems to be the correct reading. Indeed évep- 
yoorra, in the sense required here, is not tenable. If cici is omitted, 
we should do well to read ai mpérepov éxdcAeyupevae with Cobet. 
See note, col. 3, 1. 10. 

Col. 45, 1, 25. B. rots ék[Aoyeis]. This however is hardly the 
sense required, S. rovs ¢xovras, which C. receives, though the 
MS. has evidently « not x. Schneidewin himself wavers between 
this and éxrnyévovs, which seems too long for the space. Kayser, 
Tovs kei SC. épyafouévovs. Perhaps rods éxeidev may stand. 

Col. 48,1, 20. Bpayd 8€ 1 cindy. S. accepts Cobet’s correc- 
tion, Bpaxyd 8 én. C. refers to Lycurgus, 146. But én can be 
dispensed with, (cf. Demosth. c. Aristocr. p. 691), and 1 seems 
to be required with Bpayv. 

Since writing the above, we have heard that Mr Babington 
has recovered two or three brief fragments of Hyperides among 
the miscellaneous scraps of papyri purchased from the Arabs 
by Mr Arden, They will doubtless appear in the edition of the 
extant remains of Hyperides, which we understand Mr Babington 
is preparing. 


J. B. L. 
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Notices of New Books. 


J. DouuincEer. Hippolytus u. Kallistus u. s. w. Svo. pp. vi and 358. 
Regensburg, Manz. 1 Thir. 20 Negr. 


[This work introduces a new element into the controversy on the 
treatise Against all Heresies, published by M. Miller, as representing a 
Roman Catholic view of the question. It was partly printed before the 
author was in possession of the Essays of Baur, Gieseler, and Wordsworth; 
and consequently he devotes one of his later chapters to a re-examination 
ot the conclusions which he had originally obtained, and a fuller refuta- 
tion of the objections to which they lie open. This circumstance detracts 
in some degree from the unity of his work, but it gives, we believe, an 
additional value to his results, as showing that they were derived from an 
independent criticism of the facts of the case, and are not merely a con- 
troversial answer to other scholars. 

Déllinger agrees in the general belief that this treatise is the work of 
Hippolytus, though not the Syntagma read by Photius. Like Dr Words- 
worth, he makes out this latter point convincingly against M. Punsen. 

After this, however, Dollinger diverges from the common track, and 
tries to prove that there is no satisfactory evidence for believing that Hip- 
polytus was Bp of Portus—that, indeed, there is no proof that Portus was 
an episcopal see before A.D. 313—that before the middle ages there is 
no mention in the West of any such bishop—that in the East he was 
called Bishop of Rome and not Bishop of Portus—that the two titles are 
by no means convertible—that the poem of the Spaniard Prudentius is 
of no historical moment—that the single ground for the popular notion 
is drawn from the spurious Acta S. Aureee, dating from the 7th century, 
and first current at Constantinople. This being made out, he proceeds 
to explain the position of Hippolytus at Rome, which he supposes to have 
been this :—after the death of Zephyrinus, Callistus was chosen as his suc- 
cessor; through fear of Hippolytus Callistus abjured the teaching of 
Sabellius ; but new differences arose both in doctrine and discipline, and 
in the end Hippolytus was chosen Bishop of Rome by a section of the 
Church in place of the heretical Callistus, and continued to be so re- 
garded even after his rival’s death (pp. 100—104). 

The historical criticism is followed by an inquiry into the points at 
issue between Hippolytus and Callistus. Déllinger endeavours to make 
out that the principles of Callistus in reference to general absolution, the 
reception of penitents, the discipline of the clergy, and the laws of mar- 
riage, were in a great measure necessitated by the condition of the church 
(c. iii.) In like manner he seeks to establish a position for Callistus be- 
tween the tenets of Hippolytus and those of Noetus (p. 224); and tries 
to show that the opinions of Origen condemned at Rome in 231 were 
connected with those of Hippolytus (p. 257). The whole is concluded 
by an investigation into some points in Hippolytus’ doctrine—his teaching 
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on the Priesthood—on the “ Christian Sacrifice”—-on Asceticism—on 
the descent into Hades. 

The outline which we have given will indicate the importance of the 
work. Many of Déllinger’s conclusions may appear to us unsound; but 
his whole view carries with it a naturalness wanting in every other with 
which we are acquainted. We must wait to see whether any thing can 
be added to the old arguments of Ruggieri reproduced by Dr Words- 
worth; otherwise the Bishop of Portus must, it would seem, be deprived 
of his title and translated to the see of Rome. 

Déllinger, it may be added, appears to be well acquainted with English 
literature, and he points out several errors into which Dr Wordsworth has 
fallen. The most important is one which he shares with M. Bunsen; for 
both of them cite Peter, Bp of Alexandria during the first ten or twelve years 
of the 4th cent., as stating (Chron. Pasch. p. 12. ed. Bonn): “ And since 
there is full and demonstrative evidence of this in the holy teachers of 
the church, we will cite (mapoicoper, yet the Bonn editor retains the 
version omittimus) here a few of their statements. .. . Hippolytus then, 
the witness of godliness, Bishop of Portus, near Rome,” &c. The quota- 
tion from Peter begins at p. 4 of the Chron. Pasch., and cannot be 
continued beyond p. 9, where Athanasius is called “ the great light of the 
church of the Alexandrians.” This he cannot have been in the year 309. 
The passage cited from p. 12 contains the words of the author of the 
Chronicon. Déllinger, does not, however, appear to do justice to the 
critical ability with which Dr Wordsworth has in many places corrected 
the text of the fragment which he has published. | B. F. W. 


Harpocrationis Lexicon in X. Orat. Att. Ex recens. Gui. Dinporrn. 
Oxon. e typogr. Acad. 1853. 8vo. Tom. I. pp. xxxii. and 351. Tom. 11. 
pp. lviii and 489. 21s. 


[Dindorf has used several MSS., both of Harpocration and of the 
Epitome, which Bekker had neglected, or only partially collated. Among 
them are three English MSS., one in the British Museum, one in the 
Cambridge Univ. Library, and one in the Library of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
The 2nd volume contains Maussac’s Dissertation, H. Stephanus’s Preface 
to his Diatribe in Isocratem, and Commentaries. Most of the notes of 
Gronovius, and some of Maussac’s have been omitted ; those of Hemster- 
huis (published by Geel in the Anecdota Hemst. Leyden. 1825), have 
been given entire, as have, with few exceptions, those of Valesius and of 
Stephanus (on the glosses to Isocrates). Dindorf’s own notes are in the 
first volume. He has used the labours of Pearson (Advers. Hesych.), 
Toup, Dobree, Schleusner, Bernhardy and Sauppe; but he has himself 
done comparatively little to illustrate his author. For instance, he has not 
referred the fragments of the Comic poets, the Historians, and the Orators, 
to their places in the collections of Meineke, Miiller, and Sauppe; he has 
not noticed that Nixavwp and émoratns, which words Harpocration cites 
from Hyperides’s Oration against Demosthenes, occur in the recently 
discovered fragments. On the name Nixaywp Valesius quotes an obscure 
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passage from Aristotle’s Rhetoric, which refers to a Nicanor, who cannot 
be identified (as he assumes) with the Stagirite in Harpocration; he then 
adds, “meminit Dinarch. c. Dem. pp. 90 and 92;” a reference which 
should not have been reprinted, as it is given in the next note of Vale- 
sius: “Pro ‘Ymepidns forte Aeivapxos, nam in Dinarchi c. Dem. oratione 
Nicanoris fit mentio non semel, p. 90.” As we now have the passage of 
Hyperides referred to by Harpocration, such a note as this can only mis- 
lead. The same may be said of Maussac’s note, in which he mentions 
several Nicanors, one of whom lived under Hadrian, while none can be 
identified with any of those spoken of by Harpocration. ] Cu. B. 


The Bible in the Middle Ages, with remarks on the Libraries, Schools, and 
social and religious aspects of Medieval Europe, by Leicester AM- 
BROSE BuckincHAM; London, T. C. Newby, 1853, 8vo. pp. 305. 


[The author of this volume is a layman and a Roman Catholic. De- 
sirous, it would seem, of winning from us a more favourable estimate of 
Medizval Christianity, he undertakes to prove that one of the most 
popular objections to it is unfounded and absurd. The following ex- 
tracts will evince the general animus of his production : 

“We seek in vain, in the records of medizeval centuries, for any act of 
the church, in her councils, tending even indirectly, to prevent or impede 
the reading and diffusion of authentic versions of the unmutilated scrip- 
tures,” p. 39. 

In p. 41, the author is still more explicit : 

“It was not until versions of the Bible, held by the church to be mu- 
tilated and spurious, had issued from the press, and become disseminated 
among the people, and false teachers perverting the sense of Holy Writ, 
had sought to mislead the simple by the citation of corrupted texts of 
their defective Scriptures in maintenance of their new opinions, that the 
Church put forth the strong arm,” &c. 

And in p. 42 we are informed distinctly, that Christendom had no 
experience of this law until “the sixteenth century.” Nay, Mr Bucking- 
ham has on this subject made a strange and very startling discovery. He 
asserts that Roman pontiffs ultimately took a hint for getting rid of the 
vernacular translations from Henry VIII. of England, or at least that it 
was left for this redoubted monarch to impose “ restrictions which had no 
existence under the dominion of the Church.” 

Now we must here join issue with the author, not indeed on points of 
doctrine, but of fact. It is quite true, that by the statute 34 and 35 Hen. 
VIII.c. 1, the reading of the New Testament in English was interdicted to 
women and artificers, prentices, journeymen, servingmen of the degree of 
yeomen or under, husbandmen and labourers: but the prohibition, as the 
date itself (1542) would shew, was one result of the ascendancy obtained 
in Henry’s later years by Gardiner and other zealots of the anti-reforma- 
tion school. To them we owe the “Statute of the Six Articles” (the 
“whip withe sixe stringes”), which they had carried, in the teeth of a 
determined opposition, two years before. But even if this point were 
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doubtful, is it not established beyond any question that the law, of 
Henry VIII. had precedents enough in medizval history? Did Mr 
Buckingham, for instance, never hear of the important council of Toulouse 
in 1229? Let us remind him that the 14th canon absolutely condemns 
the use of vernacular translations, and forbids the laity to read the 
sacred books in almost any form whatever: “ Prohibemus etiam, ne 
libros Veteris Testamenti aut Novi laici permittantur habere, nisi forte 
Psalterium vel Breviarium pro Divinis officiis, aut Horas beat Marie 
aliquis ex devotione habere velit. Sed ne premissos libros habeant in 
vulgari translatos arctissime inhibemus.” Labbe, Concil. x1. 430. A still 
more stringent order was put forth by the provincial synod of Narbonne, 
which met at Béziers in 1246. When writing of the former, Fleury (Liv. 
LXXIX. 8. 58) says, with manifest embarrassment: “ C’est la premiére fois 
que je trouve cette défense ; mais nous pouvons l’expliquer favorablement, 
en disant que les esprits étoient tellement aigris, qu’on ne pouvoit arréter 
les contestations qu’en détant les livres saints dont les heretiques abu 
soient.” Be the worth of this apology what it may, one thing is at least 
established, viz. that Mr Buckingham has altogether misdated the com- 
mencement of the war against vernacular translations. How or why a 
writer who is well-informed on other points of medieval antiquities, 
could have been guilty of this grievous oversight, we do not care to 
pronounce. If he had fairly weighed the records of the period, he 
would have been constrained to admit, that from the growth of the 
Paulicians, Cathari, and Waldenses, ali vernacular translations of the 
Bible, good and bad alike, were far too commonly regarded with suspi- 
cion. A distinguished man like Gerson, who in many points had shewn 
himself superior to his age, resisted the translation and diffusion of the 
Scriptures as a whole: and others (such, for instance, as the canon of 
Leicester, Wycliffe’s adversary,) argued that to give the Bible in the 
vulgar tongue to laymen and to women, was to cast the “ evangelical 
pearl” before swine. 

If, notwithstanding this repugnance, it was actually translated into 
many of the European languages, and, thanks to Mr Buckingham, we know 
it was, our inference is the very opposite of his. We see in the verna- 
cular translations a fresh proof that better principles continued to diffuse 
themselves in many members of the Church, the logical result to which 
they pointed being the Reformation. | C. H. 


History of the Christian Church to the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, by 
James CraiGie Ropertson, M.A., Vicar of Bekesbourne. London, 
Murray, 8vo. pp. 528. 


[Mr Robertson, in one respect, has more than realized his purpose. 
He only professes to supply us with “a readable introduction” to the 
early history of the Church; but with his volume in our hands we are dis- 
posed to rank it somewhat higher. It is written by a man who under- 
stands the bearings of his subject, and exhibits more than ordinary skill in 
the construction of his materials: but the features we select for special 
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commendation are his candour, honesty, and independence in handling 
controverted questions. See, for instance, the remarks on the celibacy of 
the clergy, and on the progress of monasticism, pp. 290—316. 

The work, however, suffers in our judgment from attempting to fall in 
with the requirements of too large a class of readers. If Mr Robertson 
had only written for intelligent laymen, he might have made his book 
more interesting, and might also have dispensed with not a few of his refer- 
ences: while, onthe other hand, it hardly meets the case of the professed 
student, who will not be satisfied with secondary authorities, and who 
at least would have preferred the formal and scholastic mode of treat- 
ment generally adopted by modern historians. | C. H. 


Clementis Romani que feruntur Homilie Viginti nunc primum integre. 
Text. ad cod. Ottob. constit. vers. Cotelerii passim correx., eamque 
absolvit, select. virr. doctt. not. suasque subjunxit A. R. M. Dres- 
SEL. Gottingz. 1853. 


[The Paris MS., from which Cotelier (whom subsequent editors have 
followed) published the Clementine Homilies, breaks off in Hom. xx. 
cap. 14. Fifteen years ago Dressel discovered in the Vatican Library a 
MS. containing the twenty Homilies entire. He has since been pre- 
paring an elaborate edition of the Apostolic Fathers: but, being inter- 
rupted by various causes, has consented to publish the Homilies at once, 
without waiting to complete his illustrations. The additional matter 
consists of eleven chapters and a half of Hom. xix. and the whole of xx. 
The last chapter conducts St Peter to Antioch, and corresponds with 
capp. 65—68 of lib. x. of the Recognitions. The latter diffuse recension 
has four additional chapters, but the completeness of the Homilies is 
shewn by the word Apyy, with which they conclude. The Vatican MS., 
though faulty enough, exhibits throughout on the whole a much purer 
text than that of Paris. Dressel justly blames Schwegler for taking 
Cotelier’s text not from the fountain-head, but from Le Clerc’s corrupt 
reprint. Yet to Schwegler are mainly due the scanty notes vouchsafed 
to us: and he must still be pronounced the most meritorious editor. 
Abundant work remains for future labourers. | F. J. A. H. 


Real-Encyclopiidie fiir protest. Theologie wu. Kirche, hrsg. von Dr Herzoc. 
Stuttgart. 1853, &c. 


[To be completed in 10 vols., each vol. consisting of 10 parts, or 
800 pages, price 8 Ngr. a part. The list of contributors comprises 
almost every important name among the Protestants of Germany. Many 
of the articles are far too slight, containing no references whatever, 
though such a cyclopedia is chiefly useful as a guide to direct the 
student to further sources of information. English works, even such as 
are known in Germany, (e.g. Pearson on the Creed, and Waterland on 
the Athanasian Creed) are too often neglected. Abp. Abbot has a 
notice, while Bp. Andrewes is passed over. Still the work is on the 

Vou. I. March, 1854. 7] 
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whole of the greatest value. Hitherto 10 parts have appeared, (A—Beicht- 
Zettel. See a notice by Wagenmann in Reuter’s Repertorium for Jan. 
1854). ] 


Scuwecter, (Dr A.) Rimische Geschichte. Tiibingen, 1853. Vol. 1. 
in two parts, pp. vi. and 808. 


[Dr Schwegler began in 1846 the composition of his work, having 
already prepared himself for the task by previous study. This first 
volume contains the history of the kings, the second, which will end with 
the Licinian rogations, may, it is hoped, appear early in 1854. Each 
main division of the work will begin with an account of the original 
authorities and of modern investigations. The author fortifies every 
statement by a most complete and exact citation of authorities, carefully 
distinguishing the earlier forms of traditions from their later perversions ; 
he writes with great ease and clearness. So masterly a work ought not 
long to remain untranslated. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
author’s ingenuity has occasionally led him to startling results. Thus 
(p. 696. n. 1) “If Tarqu-inius is synonymous with Tarp-eius, one is 
tempted to conjecture that the name of that royal race was merely taken 
from the name of the Tarpeian hill. What if the Tarquinii were so 
named by the legend as ‘the Capitoline dynasty’ ?”] J. E. B.M. 


Becken’s Handb. d, Rim. Alterthiimer, fortg. von Marquardt. Leipzig. 
1853. Vol. m1. pt. 2. pp. vi. and 480. Price 2 Thaler 22} Ngr. 


{Contains the public economy and military antiquities. One more 
volume in two parts will complete this learned work. Part 1 (by Momm- 
sen) will treat of the legal, part 2 of the sacred and private antiquities. ] 


Patrum Nova Bibliotheca. 


[In the Journal des Savants, Sept. 1853, M. Miller commenced a series 
of articles on Card. Mai’s Patrum Nova Bibliotheca, 4to. 6 vols. Rome, 
typis Sacri Consilit propagando Christiano nomini, 1852, 1853. Vol. I. in 
two parts (pp. xxxvi. and 534; viii, and 226) contains upwards of 200 
new sermons of St Augustine, with his Specu/wm and some other works of 
his and of other fathers. Fifty of the sermons are ina MS. (Cod. Bob- 
biensis) of the 6th century: of these, four were condemned by the 
Benedictines, seven were assigned to Petr. Chrysologus, thirteen are 
among the acknowledged sermons; and the remainder have strong inter- 
nal evidence in their favour. Many, however, of the new sermons are 
utterly unworthy of their reputed author. Among other sources Mai has 
employed the Collectorium sermonum Sti. Aug. of Robert de Bardis 
(cent. xiv.) and the Milleloquiwm (extracts alphabetically arranged) of his 
contemporary Barthélemy d’Urbino. 

The first part contains also three treatises and the Hymnus serotinus 
(in iambic verse) of Hil. Pict., Greek fragments of St Cyril’s commentary 
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on St Matthew and St Luke, with some smaller ascetic treatises in Latin, 
among which is a meditation of St Anselm on the Miserere. 

Part II. opens with a new recension of the Speculum, from an uncial 
MS. (cent. vi. or vil.). This follows exactly the old “ Italic” version, 
whereas the MSS. before used have all been revised. We now have for 
more than 5000 verses of the Bible the authentic text ofthis version. St 
John’s Ist Ep. v. 7, twice occurs there, so that Tischendorf must retract 
his statement, that the disputed words are only found “ in codd. vulgatze 
post sec. x. exaratis, et in quibusdam Patribus inde a Vigilantio Tap- 
sensi,” (sec. vi.) The new Speculum agrees with the account of Cassio- 
dorus, who calls it “liber quasi philosophize moralis, quem pro moribus 
instituendis atque corrigendis ex divina auctoritate collegit.” It is di- 
vided into 144 chapters, each containing the passages of the Bible which 
relate to its title. In the Imperial Library at Paris are two MSS. of 
the Speculum, one of which (No. 2977 a.) generally agrees with the 
Cardinal’s edition; and occasionally supplies some verses which that 
wants. 

Another MS. (No. 7520) in the Paris Library supplies the opening 
paragraphs of the treatise Sancti Aug. nova grammatica, which were de- 
fective in the Roman MS. M. Miller (p. 577) has printed these para- 
graphs, and considers the work to be genuine. 

The 2nd part concludes with a Latin treatise on grammar by Dyna- 
mius, and 43 hymns from the Hymnarium Bobbiense, several of which had 
been published before. Two indexes, one of matters, and the other of 
words to be added to Forcellini and Ducange, complete the volume. 
The rest of the series is devoted to Greek Fathers. | 


Sti Greg. Turon. lib. ined. de cursu stellarum ratio qualiter ad oficium 
implendum debeat observari sive de cursibus ecclesiasticis. Nune prim. 
ed. recens. vindicavit Fr. Haase. 4to. pp. 51. Vratislaviee, Max. 


[Printed from Cod. Bamberg. HJ. tv. 15. sec. vit. “insignis ille et 
scriptura longobardica,.... continens preter Mallium Theodorum et 
Isid. de rer. nat. duos Cassiod. inst. div. et secularium litterarum libros 
recte conjunctos et pleniores multisque partibus rectius scriptos quam 
adhue editi sunt, ac preterea librum eum, quem dudum periisse credi- 
tum nunc primus in lucem profero Greg. Tur. de curs. eccl.” The MS, 
has no author’s name, nor has it the title which Gregory (Hist. France. x. 
fin.) gives: “de cursibus etiam ecclesiasticis unum librum condidi.” 
That Gregory was the author appears from many similarities of style and 
thought between it and his published works, and from the notice of two 
comets which were followed by great disasters, both observed in Auvergne, 
and both recorded in the Hist. Franc. 1v. 31 and 52. A part of the 
preface was edited by Haupt with Ov. Halieut. Lips. 1838. The work 
opens with recounting the seven wonders of art (Noah’s ark, Babylon, 
Solomon’s temple, a sepulchre of a Persian king formed of a single 
amethyst, the colossus of Rhodes, the theatre of Heraclea, mentioned also 
by Bede, Vol. rv. 12, Giles, the Pharus of Alexandria), and the seven of 
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nature (the tides, the fruits of the earth, the phoenix, tna, the fountain 
of Gratianopolis, mentioned by Aug. Civ. D. xxi. 7, the sun, the moon 
and stars). Then follow the courses of the sun and moon, with figures 
of them and of the constellations, with the months in which they rise 
and set. ] 


Demosthenes, De Falsa Legatione. By R. Suwweto, M.A. 2nd revised ed. 
8vo. pp. 215. Cambridge, J. Deighton. 8s. 6d. 


[We gladly welcome this reprint of the best English edition of any 
part of Demosthenes, and the best edition of the De Falsa Legatione 
which has appeared in any language. We have noted a few additional 
illustrations. p. 343, § 8: “Having with Philocrates received gifts and 
rewards for all these crimes.” See Plut. De Fort.c. 1, p. 97: ®iAoxparns, 
AaBav xpvoioy mapa Dirimrov, wopvas kal iyOds nydpate. p. 344, § 11: “The 
10,000 in Megalopolis.” See Aristot. Fragm. 91 Didot. p. 346, § 19: 
“ The senate-house was full of strangers (iS:orav).” See Herm. Staatsal- 
terth. § 127.2. p. 347, § 21: “tas AaBdy oyero.” See De Cor. p. 239. 
16. p. 350. init. § 32. Dissen compares De Cor. p. 275. 10. p. 355. § 51: 
Demosthenes drinks water.” See Plut. Compar. Dem. c. Cic. 1. p. 358, 
§ 61: “ imdpyxew airois, favoured them.” So De Cor. p. 286.8. Annot. 
crit. on § 77. Cf. Cic. N. D. i. § 61. p.363,§ 79. See Herm. Gottesd. 
Alterth. § 9. 9—12. p. 380,§ 141. Dissen compares De Cor. p. 321. 16. 
p- 386, § 158. See Dissen on De Cor. p. 239. 28. pp. 387, § 162. To 
the instances of the proverb xaxav "Duds cited by Leutsch (in his ed. of 
the Paremiographi) add Philostr. Vit. Apoll. vy. 7 § 4, vu. 7 § 3, Bekk. 
Anecd. p. 43. 31. p. 394, § 186: “How many prisoners I ransomed.” 
See De Cor. p. 316.4. p. 402, § 218: “otirwci.” See Heind. ad Hor. 
8S. i, 2. 106. p. 405 fin. § 230: “The loudest talkers.” See Plin. Ep. 
m.3§10. p. 406, § 230: “eudparres rd ordua.” See Wetst. ad Rom. 3. 
19. ib. “dyer.” Plut. De superst. 1, p. 164 Fr. p. 418, § 274. See Dis- 
sen ad De Cor. p. 243. 16. pp. 418, § 275: “6 Kpéwy Aicy.”  Dissen 
compares De Cor. p. 288. 19. p. 421, § 285: see Dissen. ad De Cor. 
p- 270. 11. ib. “irocydv.” See Pseudo-Plut. de puer. ed. 14, p. 103, 
p. 424, § 295: “airady éviv.” See Sauppe ad Olynth. 3. 11. p. 31, West. 
ad De Cor. § 12. p. 431, § 321: “Divine honours rendered to Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton.” Cic. p. Mil. § 80. p. 499, §$ 388, 389. See De 
Cor. pp. 313. 21, 319.12. In the note on § 389, éérecor in Plat. Gorg. 
517 A. seems to be wrongly explained, “were hissed off the stage.” It 
rather means “were banished.” In the De Cor. p. 315. 10, ééémures 
does mean “ were hissed off;” this passage should have been cited here.] 

J. E. B. M. 


Rustow und Kocuny. Geschichte des Griech. Kriegswesens. 
Aarau. 1852. 8. 


[“ The authors have treated of the ancient artillery with great care 
and a thorough knowledge of the subject. In the present year [1853] by 
their edition and excellent elucidations of Heron’s SeAorotixa and Philon’s 
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book epi BeXorotixay, as well as of the above-cited passage of Vitruvius 
[x. 10. (13)], which has hitherto been given up as inexplicable, they have 
contributed greatly to the solution of this difficult question. See Grie- 
chische Kriegsschriftsteller. Giriechisch wnd deutsch, mit kritischen und erkli- 
renden Anmerkungen von Kochly u. Riistow. Th.1. neas, von Vertheidi- 
gung der Stidte. Heron u. Philon, vom Geschiitzbau. Nebst Anhiingen u. 
Zehn Tafeln Abbildungen. Leipzig. 1853. 8.” Marquardt in the con- 
tinuation of Becker’s Rém. Alterth. mr. 2, p. 464n. “ Kéchly has proved 
(Herbstprogramm der Ziircher Universitit, 1851. Cf. Gesch. d. Gr. 
Kriegsw. p. xvi.) that the Tactica of #lian and of Arrian are only differ- 
ent forms of one and the same book, and belong to the time of Trajan,” 
ib. p. 455 n.] 


Correspondence. 


I, 

In a MS. of the 15th century, containing treatises of Ge- 
mistus, Aristotle, &c., in the Cambridge University Library (Dd. 
1v.16), occurs (p. ult.) a distich, ascribed to Euripides, the Tragic 
poet, alittle corrupted, but which should apparently be thus read: 

rov [8€] cody avdpa, kav Exas vain xOovds, ; 

kav prot’ daaots cicidw (aitiv docos mpocidw MS.), xpivw pidov. 
The lines do not seem to be found in Euripides. Can any one 
inform me whether they exist anywhere in print? In the same 
MS. occurs (p. 180 b) a short fragment apparently of some late 
philosopher: in the margin is written, ard devijs Ccoddpov. It runs 
thus: dre 4 Wuxi OA ev Oo TH oowpatt Kal Orn ev ExaoT@ TdY pepay od- 
o.wdas Sydovdre’ rH yap evtedexeia Tod pvotkod dpyavkod Suvdpe (anv 
éxovros oapatos, 6 5) thy Wuyny dpitopeba, Tatra eotw elre SAov Tt Eire 
pépos AapBavorro driodv. Suvapxas ye pev 4 SHdrov Gre evepyet H ux}, 7 
yootoa 7 émOvpoioa 7 Ovpovpérn 7} aicOavopévn, olov ev r@ eyxearo 
(vootca) 4} év tH Kapdia (Ovpovpérn) Kal ev tO Amare (emiOvpoica) 7 ev 
trois aiaOnrnpiots (aicbavopern*), ovx Any év ExaoT@ Tay pepay, kal SAnv év 
OA@ civae haper, GAN ev tise pepeow. 

Now I would gladly be informed whether Theodorus is the 
author, or whether dav) Qcoddpou is the title of the book. (See 
Aristot. Rhet. 11. 2. oiov 7 Gcoddpov hav) mémovbe mpds Thy Tay Gov 
imoxpirav.) If Theodorus is the author, is it Theodorus of Asina? 
Or, in fine, is the text of the MSS. corrupt? In the MS. imme- 
diately follows a passage mepi Bacxavias, without specification of 


* The words in brackets are written over the preceding datives. 
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the author or the treatise, which occurs in the Lthiopics of 
Heliodorus ; but the present passage does not, I believe, occur 


there. 
CHURCHILL BABINGTON. 


II. 
Quotations in Wheatly. 

Can any reader help me to verify the following references in 
Wheatly on the Common Prayer Book (pp. 189, 198, 453, ed. 
Bohn) ? 

Prim. rule of Reformation, acc. to the first Lit. of Edw. VI. 
4to. 1688, p. 20. 

(Rom. Cath.) Practical Catechism upon the Sundays, Feasts, 
and Fasts. 

Defence of the Exposition of the Order of the Church of 
England, p. 45. 

Wheatly (p. 352) quotes, as from St Augustine’s fourth 
Homily (some editions of Gratian, through whom the quotation 
comes, read the third), the words “ Recte tertio mersi estis, qui 
accepistis baptismum in nomine Jesu Christi, qui die tertia resur- 
rexit a mortuis. Illa enim tertio repetita demersio typum Do- 
minicz exprimit sepulturee ; per quam Christo consepulti estis in 
baptismo, et cum Christo resurrexistis fide.” 


Ely. W. K. Cray. 


Il, 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. v. 7. 
In Aristot. Eth. Nic. v. 7. ed. Bekk., there has been pointed 
out to me a difficulty, of which, so far as I can find, no notice has 


been taken by recent editors. 
The whole passage is as follows: 


toa ai ef’ dy AA BB IT ddAnAas* dd tis AA ddnpnoOw 7d AE kat 
mpookeiobo 1H IT rd ef’ dv TA, core Sdn i AIT ris EA imepexet rH TA 
kai r@ TZ: ris dpa BB ro TA. 

How is ro e¢’ dv TA to be explained? In lack of anything 
better I would suggest that ¢¢’ dv has been repeated in this line 
from remembrance of the line next but one above. ‘Then, if é¢’ 
év be here omitted, 75 ra will correspond to 76 AE. 


H. J. R. 
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les ouvrages de l’empereur Manuel Paléologue, par M. Berger de Xivrey.—2. Mémoire 
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p. 1242, n. 5366 B, and the two n. 5366.]—On a Greek Inscription, [above, p. 96 seq.] 
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Troost, Disquis. de discip., quem in quarto Evangelio dilexisse Jesus dicitur. 8vo. 
pp. xii. and 132. Lugd. Bat. (Lips. Weigel). 1 Thlr. 

Valerius, Probus, de notis antiquis. Ed. Mommsen. 8vo. pp. 44. Leipz., Hirzel. 
10 Ngr. [Repr. from the Leipz. Trans. 1853.] 

Vimel, J. Thdr., S Cod. Demosth. conditio. 4to. pp. 18. Frankf. Brénner. 5 Ngr. 

Waltharius, poema sec. X. Ex recens. Cod. reg. bibl. Bruxell. sec. ed. equitis L. G. 
Provana... repetend. cur. J. F. Neigebaur. 8vo. pp. 48. Monachii, Franz. 10 Negr. 

Walther, O. A., Hand-Lex. d. jurist. Literatur d. 19 Jahrh. 2nd Half. 8vo. pp. 417— 
933. Weimar, Jansen. 4 Thir. (The whole, 7 Thir.) 

Xenophontis Hellen. Lib. 1 et 1. Ed. Lud. Breitenbach. 8vo. pp. xxxv. and 184. 
Gothe, Hennings. 1 Thlr. 

Zappert, Geo., iib. sogenannte Verbriiderungs-Biicher u. Nekrologieen im Mittelalter. 

8vo. pp. 85 and Append. 12. Wien, Braumiiller. 24 Ngr. 
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Announcements. 


Bell.—Mr Blakesley’s Herodotus. Mr Whiston’s Demosthenes. Messrs Conington 
and Goldwin Smith’s Virgil. Mr Donne’s Tacitus. Mr Long’s Cicero, Vol, II. 


Longman.—A transl. of Abeken’s Cicero in seinen Briefen, ed. by Mr Merivale. 
Mr Linwood’s Treatise on Gr. Metres. Messrs Brewer and Weller’s Historical and 
Geographical Atlas, mediaeval and modern. Chevalier Bunsen’s Hippolytus, remodel- 
led, in 7 vols. 8vo, and the 2nd Vol. of his Egypt. 


Macemillan.—Mr Clark’s Aristophanes. Mr Perowne’s Theocritus. Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, by a Fellow of Trin. Coll. Mr Westcott on the Canon of Scripture, (in 
the press. ) 


Murray.—Mr Rawlinson’s transl. of Herodotus. Mr Liddell’s Hist. of the Rom. 
republic, from the 2nd Punic War to the death of Sulla, 2 vols. 8vo. Dean Milman’s 
Hist. of Latin Christianity, 3 vols. 8Svo. Mr Stanley’s ed. of the Epistles to the Cor. 
Mr Jowett’s of those to the Thess., Gal.,and Rom. Mr Birch’s Hist. of anc. pottery. 
Dr W. Smith’s Lat.-Eng. Dict., his Anc. Atlas, and his ed. of Gibbon. 


J. W. Parker, and J. Deighton.—Mr G. C. Lewis’s Enquiry into the credibility of 
the early Roman History. Mr Massingberd’s Sketch of the progress of the Refor- 
mation in the different Countries in Europe in the 16th Cent. Mr Donne’s School 
Hist. of Rome. Mr W. D. Cooley’s Claud. Ptolemy and the Nile. DrC.D.Badham’s 
Ane. and Mod. Fish Tattle (repr. from Fraser). Mr Congreve’s Politics of Aristotle, 
(in the press.) Mr Conington’s Choeph. of sch. Mr Whitford’s Greek Concord- 
ance to the whole Bible. Dr C. J. Vaughan’s ed. with notes of the Ep. to the 
Romans. Mr Trench’s Synonyms of the Gr. Test. (in the press.) Mr Barry’s Introd. 
to the Old Test. Mr Harvey's Hist. and Theol. of the Three Creeds. 


Foreign Announcements. 


Apocalypses Mosis, Esdre, Johannis, Pauli. Acced. Marie transitus cum al. simi- 
libus. Ad codd. MSS. recensuit, maximamque partem nune prim. ed. C. Tischendorf. 
8vo. Leipzig. Bergk, Griech. Litteraturgesch. 2 vols. 8vo. Leipzig. Bertheau, E., 
Comm. zu d. Biichern d. Chronik, Esra, Nehemiah u. Esther. 2 pts. 8vo. Leipzig. 
Biblia vet. Test. /Ethiopica ed. Dillmann. To be completed in 5 vols. 4to, 
Leipz. Curtius, Gesch. d. Hellenen. 3 vols. 8vo. Leipzig. Enniane poesis reliq. 
Recens.Vahlen. 8vo. Leipzig. Gass, Gesch. d. prot. Dogmatik. Svo. Berlin. Handb. 
exeget. zu d. Apocryphen d. Alten Test., pt. 3. 1 Macc., erkl. von Grimm. 8vo. 
Leipzig. Hertz, M., Rim. Litteraturgesch. 8vo. Leipzig. Jahn, O., Archaeologie. 
8vo. Leipzig. Kiepert, H., Alte Geographie. 2 vols. 8vo. Leipzig. Knobel, Comm. 
zu d. Biichern Exod. u. Levit. Num. Deut. Jos. 8vo. 2 pts. Leipzig. Lange, L., 
Handb. d. Rém. Alterth. 2 vols. 8vo. Leipzig. Mommsen, Th., Rim. Gesch. 
3 vols. 8vo. Leipzig. Otte, H., Handb. d. kirchl. Kunst-Archaeologie d. deutschen 
Mittelalters. 8vo. Leipzig. Preller, L. Griech. Mythologie and Rim. Mythologie. 
2 vols. 8vo, Leipzig. Rig-Veda hrsg. von M. Miiller. 8vo. Leipzig. Schémann, 
G. F., Handb. d. Griech. Alterth. 8vo. 2 vols. Leipzig. 

Didot announces in his Bibliotheca the Geogr. Gr. Min., to comprise not only all 
the Greek geographers with new fragments, but the Latin geographers, the itineraries 
and translations of some Arabic writers ; the Erotici, the Anthology, the Poete Lyrici, 
the Paremiographi, the Epistolographi, the Sibylline Oracles, &c. 

The Catalogue of Hermann’s library has been published. Many of the volumes are 
enriched with MS. notes by Hermann, Hemsterhuis, Porson, Valckenaer, and other 
scholars. The books will be sold by H. Hartung in Leipzig, on April 20th, and fol- 
lowing days. Commissions are received by Messrs Nutt, Williams and Norgate, or 
Thimm, London, or by Mr Parker, Oxford. 








